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The Port of Beira. 


\ glance at the map of Africa suthces to show the strateg 
portance, from a commer al point « r of the © ( 
ira on the South-east coast, as convenient outlet lo tine 
oducts of th important pro\ es of North an Sout 
desia. \s far back as 1891] the great empire plones 


il Rhodes, had recognised the necessity of havi 


his new settlement in South Africa, Cure tha Cape 
wn \ccordingly, he entered into negotiations with th 
tuyuest Government, obtaining a concesst for 1 
struction of the line of railway, which, branching off { 
e main svstem at Salisburv, now runs eastwards through 
ntali and terminates at Beira Ihe value of this connectior 
regards the overseas trade of the Rhodesias and N\ issaland 
s proved itself bevond question, for though Beira is a Portu- 
ese port m Portuguese territory, the bulk of the tonnage it 
elves IS transit to Rhodesia and Nvyassaland The im- 


\ vhich are about to be made in thi cCccommModatior 
d facilities for shipping, as des 


~~ 


ribed in the art 


merease in tre 


w?, are due to an cit \\ ! s Stet ad ly mat 
ng itself after the unfortunate setback lately experienced 
ommon with most ports « ng the period of financial de- 
ssion. The outlook is promising. lhe etfect of the coppe! 
ta, in conjunction with the impending exploitation of lead 
entrates from Broken Hill d the largely augmented ¢ 


athe, and 
vised n maku preparations to 


prospect Ot turther t 


dlit it. 


\s in the case of a previous des ptio ol the port W I 

peared in the issue of this | irnal fo \pi LQSB3. we ( 

lebted for the material on WwW cl 1 s based to the courtes 

the Port ¢ ompan\ and their Consult ne | eineers, Messrs 
( S. Meik and Halcrow, of Westminste 


Scottish Harbours Bill. 


Phe Harbours, Piers and Ferries (Scotland) Bill introduc 
Parliament b the Secreta ol State Scot a dt 
| d Advocate 1 whe passed ‘ ( S e 4 { S 
] ~ Heel Ve unsatis i ‘ ‘ « ' ~ ] 
enable lo iuthorities, tl Is to sa the burgh cc s 
the county « nes, as the case ( the t| 
of the Secretary of State to take ove ol oO ers 
ndisposed, ( financiall nable n I en 
pe state of serviceability ion peel p ely oO 
ties and piers whi h, thr il long pe ads neglect, have 
en allowed to fall into disrepa and, number « ases 
( ictuall become almost derelict, with consider le das 
those using them. Phe Bill, it course, does I clate mM < 
to the leading Scottish ports and do s—Glasvow, Leith, 
erdeen, Dundee, Greeno k. Ard Ossa and (i nt Wil 
specifical excluded from the scope of the Bill, their wharves 
d quays being maintained by the constituted authorities in 
dition hich does net call for the least criti sm, ut t 
isolated piers and landing places to be found scattered tere 
d there, mainly in the Eastern and Wester Highlands. 
mme of these are in a state of neve t which has been des- 
bed by a competent observer as scandalous. Obviously, 


lv some drasti 


action, such as is contemplated in the Bill, 


n ensure that remote fishing hamlets shall, at least, be equip- 
d with serviceable and safe accommodation the essential 
| 


1d often hazardous occupation of their inhabitants 
I ; 


Sow 
on which 
eir livelihood depends. 

After acquisition, the local authority are to be invested with 
mwwers to dredge and improve entrance channels and to provide 
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sioners under the \ct of 1! 22 
laws. The outbreak of | 4 ‘ 
Consequences SO Sf ri S <ll d pr Ss S ( 
uman life and shipping, that no loophole s ( 
an carelessness oO deliberate niractio i p ‘ ( 
tions. In the present case, the defendants ends ‘ ed to ¢ r 
responsibility by pleading that all reasonable measure d hee 
taken to prevent the escape of oll The prose tio 
tained, however. that except in the event of collis this plea 


Was invalid, and in the issue, it 
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Editorial 


Harbour Accommodation for Flying Ships. 

A new, or rather a recently developed, function foi port and 
harbour the article on Harbour \ccom- 
modation for Airships by M. Vorobieti, which is published in 
this 
of strategic importance, either for civil or military purposes, 


areas Is discussed in 


issue. It is evident that port authorities at certain points 


will, in future, have to envisage the possibility of the use by 


flying craft on an extensive scale of enclosed water areas 


within their jurisdiction, and that, in certain cases, special 
accommodation will have to be provided. In this country, owing 
to the tragic disaster in 1936 to the ill-fated R 101 
struction of airships has received 


, the con- 
a serious setback, and there 
are no present indications, so far as we are aware, of a resump- 
tion in airship building, 


But as othe: 


types, striking progress has been made, both in respect of size 


regards flying craft of 


bases for 
the 
A scheme has been 


and speed, so that the provision of suitable 


hydroplanes has become essential. 


large 


Powards end of last 


month, indeed, there arose a case in point, 


approved by the Portsmouth City Council for the complete en- 
the natural embayment, known as Langstone 


Har- 


closure of 


hour, by the formation of a set of three barrages across the 
line of sea access, so as to create a sheltered, imps unded 
nelosure 1 erve as a base for Empire flying craft. The st 
will be considerable: it is estimated at €1,221,452,. towards 
which tl (;0overnm t p pos to make a rant o (568,226 
The secop F the heme includes dredging operations and the 
reclamation sufficient land at Farlineton for the crection 
moa dro. COU acres ) xt In iew of its fi Ct ) 
raisiny the | al rates | adit ver Sd. ine the pe und, thre 
yoposal did not pass the Council without strong opposition 
cl the votine was near] equal 2} yotes to 27. 
The devel pment ol ving alt has been Pp! ced ls 1 1 

i rapid pace during ecent ( that the limited accemmoda- 
tu hithert judge 1 sulle nt is now found to be quite inade- 
quate. Phe construction of giant craft in this country to serve 
transatlantic and far empire routes will involve an entire] 


different concention of the harbcurave bases on which thev will 


have to depend, and a censideration of the situation by 


nd coastal authorities will be wise and timely. 


South African Port Development. 


The news that the Government of the Union of South 
\frica has decided to embark on a_harbour development 
scheme of outstanding magnitude at Cape Town will hardly 
have come as a surprise to those of our readers who are 


conversant with the difficulties which have been experienced in 


the past on account of the awkwardness and insufficiency of 
the existing accommodation, and with the criticisms which 
have been made on the situation, culminating, as is known, 


in the Government enquiry and report of a 
the 


urgently 


couple of years 


dgo. lhe surprise, if any, is that programme of 


extensions and improvement, so needed and s9 


strongly recommended, has been delaved so long. Possibly 
the 
permitted a clearer appreciation of the difficulties and led 


a better 


the extra time taken for consideration of matter will have 


{ 


LO 


solution of the problem, 


It is desirable to reserve detailed particulars of the scheme 
until they are available from an authoritative technical source 


and, in due cot before cur 
that the 
: 


million pounds during the 


irse, we hope to have these to lay 


Meanwhile, it 
proposal is to expend a 


readers. will perhaps suffice to. say 


sum of 2! 
increased convenient 
Harbour 
the 


the popularity of the Cape route to 


next four years in_ providing and more 


shipping accommodation, which will make Cape Town 


one of the most commodious artificial enclosures in world. 


The possibility of reviving 


the East as a competitive alternative to Suez Canal route has 
been fully envisaged and in view of the late tension in. the 
Mediterranean, the question was fully discussed in London, 


by Mr. Pirow, the South African Minister for Defence during 


his visit to this country last vear. 
Free Ports. 
he idea of the establishment of Free Port areas, or zones, 


at various ports exercises a certain degree of fascination for 
a number of people, especially in the United States, where, in 
certain 
local trade depression and 
trathe. 
possibiliti Ss of 


quarters such areas are advocated as a panacea for 
a means for producing a consider- 
Needless to sav, this 


activities is 


VIEW f the 
unduly 
\ free port or foreign zone was inaugurated on 
Staten Island in the Port of New York early in February this 


able increase in port ' 
scope and free 


port 


exaggerated. 


vear, but although it was hastened into commission under 
pressure of the Federal Government, there does not seem to 


the 
The fact is that, in general 


have been a keen response in commercial circles to 


opportunity for its exploitation. 


very 
terms, a free port area merely reproduces the special facilities 
of a bonded warehouse on a rather larger scale, with, perhaps, 
But it 
cannot. in the nature of things, attract trade to a port on this 
ground alone, and other conditions must be present to render 


a less irksome enforcement of Customs formalities. 
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- continued 


the establishment of a free port zone a successful commerci 
undertaking. 
Fhe whole 


matter is competently reviewed and explained 


Mr. H. Fug l-M ‘yer, the Director of the Free Port 
Copenhagen, in his report to the authorities of the Port 


Boston, U.S.A., which is reproduced by kind permission in tl 


issue. It should serve to remove certaii misconceptions 


prove a corrective of mistaken ideas. 


“Brighter and Better Ports.” 


The above headline is not ours, and however attractive as 
slogan it may be, we cannot claim any merit rent. 
been taken from the London Morning Pos , Which used it 
connection with a report on the lecture on Maritime Passeng 
Stations, published in our last issue. \t the time, it struck 
as rather han iful ind as go ng somewhat be yond | SCOPE 
the lecture ; indeed, it conyt red up a pict ( ‘of Wholesale pt 
decorative enlivenment which had scarcely Le in mind 
we were pleading merely for a higher standard of comfort 
passengers atl British ports, It seemed lo advocate 
adoption of vivid colour schemes to relieve the drab mot 
of the normal q ayvside and we were ‘ ed » CIS s 
fonception with a simile tis some pp e f 
l Lic ol com erce 2 Ss! Ipp v 

Ni , £0 Ol Ss | sec, Wwe hi I t ( ar S t 
| practice t the Port of S O re 

p d in t Vya Dagligt Allehanda 
ang « p eWspapt and oO sl 
shipping les \ludin to Nl +¢ \ ere the Dire 
the Port, ho recently cc b dd { ersa 

s iil ‘ ‘ Viva Dag j 
Vi cre s 2 Ol exceptiona ib He does ot 

S lis: I Cit t shel and has | ( ec Ol 

d 1 ht WI ( prop ( cs Sho al 
( ( On oo ppsbron a) a some ie ( s b : r 
Opj sec Dy il ber ol pe ple Oo the t that the 
would sj the quayside be: ty. M Vinbere brushed as 
this Opposition, however, but mac essions to pop 
| lee by LI\ v orders fo Live ( nes to be painted 
\ MIS « ours, bl ©, green, grey ( ) Ss to j nol 

reo Css I their s rounding’s. s mollified the « I 
l some extent but to complet thre Omp mise all the « 
in the mner neighbourhood have since be painted in diffe 
olours 

The kaleides pic effect of such a treatment of quavsic 
equipment would seem to be definitely si v, t eit 
the colours were very subdued or \ ere distracted 
observing’ them by too close observance of other features {re 
the launch, in which, through the courtesy of the authoriti: 
we made a rapid and comprehensive tour of the harbo 
during recent visit; at any rate, we failed to notice 
startling innovation. The lost opportunity occasions a. se 
of keen regret. We should have liked to scrutinise the eff 
of this attempt to brighten up the quavside. We are led 
onder if Mr. Vinberg has any other similar ideas on his 
mind, and whether — thes nelucde Venetian masts 
streamers—possibly also resplendent uniforms for stevedores 
and porters. 

\Ve cordially concede that in point ol atural beauty and 
enic surroundings, Stockholm is an exceptional port. 
he nature lover, it is a plac > of finite charm. \Would t! 
some of the multitudinous verdant islets which crowd 
approaches could be transferred to the Mouth of the Thames 
to relieve the bareness and elo m of the estuary flats! 
principle, Mr. Vinberg is right; it would be a_ stand 
disgrace to make no effort to spare an environment 
delightful from the desecration of crude materialism But, is 


is possible that a coat of paint on a quay crane suffices 


preserve the amenities and reconcile the utilitarian with 
wsthetic ? We are obliged to leave the subject on this note 
nterrogation, with the intention of looki © into it when 


epeat the delightful experience of a visit to Stockholm. 


{ New Mediterranean Naval Harbour. 


Phe announcement in the daily press that the 


of Pantellaria in the Mediterranean and its 


have been declared a fortified zone. directs attention to a little- 
known harbour and anchorage located about GO S.W. 
Sicily and 44 miles due east of the Coast of Tunis. TI 


island, with an area of 45 square miles is volcanic in origin a 
Pantellaria Bay, at the head of which little 
Port of Pantellaria, is not accessible to ships of deep draug! 
though it 


lies the town 


could be made accessible bv dredging t 


development which may be contemplated for naval purpose 
Just outside the bay there is ample depth (18 fathoms) over 1 


sandy bottom for the largest ships. As a naval base tl 
island offers several advantages, having a rugged coastli 
with steep cliffs presenting a natural defence, while its 


anchorage areas could be fully protected by batteries of moder) 
artillery. 
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The Port of Betra 


Recent Progress and Impending Developments 


Introductory. 
HE operat nm ) thre 
Portuguese \frica was 


by the Beira Junction 


Port ol 
riginally 


Company 


commercial 
east 
Railway 
lighterage wharves, but these proved to be inadequ 
trathc, 1925 


sanction and = approva 


he Mozambique ¢ 
of the Portu 

with the Port 

building of deep wh 

the of the port, 

e€ imposition of certain tariffs and charges. In 

th the wu 

lity Company, the Companhia do Porto da Beira, 

vive effect 

In 1026, by 

e Mozambique ¢ 

Development, 


i the increasing and in 
y, with the 
Government, entered into an agree 
Ltd., for the 


harbour, 


1 
pany, l 
nent 
Development, wate! 


e dredging of the operation 
accordat 
this Portu sec 


terms ol avreement, a 


to this commercial development 

between 

ompany, the Port 

Ltd., 

e Companhia do Porto da_ Beira 

Works, 
formed, whicl 

Port 

Railway Com- 

entered into a contract 

Porto § da 


and 


agreements 


Beira and 


1 English Company Beira 
mited Was 
assets of 


irchased the 


e Beira’ Junction 
inv and 
ith the Companhia do 
eira for the construction 
Port fac ilities. 

issue of The Dock and 
luthority for April, 1955, 


c works were ribed wh 


peration of these 
In the 
larbour 
des 
een carried out up 
xr the 


compl! ised th 


improvement 
| hese 


, , , 
teeiwork of the 


48-ft., and the col 


U0-ft, of deep-water \ eCX- 


Pungue River from 


ending up the 


\ 
he lighter wharf, in addition to 


lredging and reclamations. 
These works were completed 


Q32, but owing to the decline 
athe the st 


or ld-w ide 


followin on 
financk depression 
eclamation — of area 
behind 
the 
had to be 
) 1 
Port improved, 


the deep-water 
erection ol the 


deferred Vr. W. T. 
Vessrs. C. S. 


liately 
vhart 
transit 
intil the trade of th 
\s will be | seen 
trathe of the 


and 


sheds 


from tir 
statistics of Port there hi Hee 


overv in trade and now the ne 


idditional facilities is becoming i 
Constructi l Prog > 
onstructtona rogramme. 

The Port 


the construction of an 


has, therefore, 


additional 


Company decided to proceed wit! 


berth 600-ft, in length, be 


deep-wate! whart, 1 


extension when trathe cone 


ne an extension of the existing 


followed by another G600-ft. 


warrant the expenditure, and to complete the reclamation 


hind the wharf together with the crection of transit sheds, 
f similar to the wh 


wharves will be of 
1932 


evlinders with screws 


These a design 


completed in consisting of 8-ft. diameter 
7-ft. in 
and girder super-structure, the deck 
pressed steel troughing. The depth alongside the 
be 27-ft. at L.W.O.S.T. and this can 
necessary. A this wharf is 


Illustrated Supplement of this issue. 


diameter with heavy 


being ol 


be increased to 535-ft. 


cross-section of shown on 


Reclamation. 


transit sheds on 


ing deep-water wharf the completion of the 
the 
Comipany 
ment 
This area was reclaimed by pumping sand obtained from 
considerable amount of diffi- 


In preparation for the erection of 
reclamatio 
been carried out 
the 


beer 


wharf has departmentally by 


and area indicated on the Illustrated 


has now completed. 


dredging in the anchorage and a 
culty was experienced owing to the very soft nature of th 
mud overlying the site, the work having to be carried out by 
bringing up the stone bund, forming the seaward 
reclamation, in shallow lifts to the sand filling. lo- 
wards the end of the work the sand available from dredging 


in the anchorage was exhausted and the 


retain 


HALCROFW, 
Veik and Halcrow, Westminster) 


face of the 


dredger had to be 


Entrance Channels. 


\s stated 


ipproas he a 


V.Inst.C.k. 


le wi red 

winches and t! 
remainder of the 
weather and _ tide 


site and moore?’ d 


The structure was raised 


ciently to enable the supporti 
being taken in slinging to et 
verticall Flexible 


nnections 


tube from a powerful duplex pump 
lighter watt at GO Ibs 


eradually low 


mooring 
the structure was 
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Land Reclaimed behind Berth No. 1. 


quired depth, the whole operation of sinking 25-ft. taking 
about two minutes. 


The erection of the 


by attaching masts and lifting tackle to the 


upper part of the beacon was completed 
iower portion. 


Bulk Oil Installations. 


Until recently all the petrol and oils used at Beira and in 
the surrounding territories were imported in cases and drums 
but, in 1956, negotiations were completed with the Shell Com- 
pany of Portuguese East Africa, Ltd., for the leasing of a site 


for an installation for the storage of petrol and fuel oils’ in 


bulk and their distribution to. stations inland, and this 


installation is now in operation. 

This site is about one mile from the whart, the pipe lines 
running from a point near the north end of the deep-water 
wharf on to the reclaimed area behind the wharf, from which 
raised a few feet 


they are carried on an earthen 


above the level of the swampy ground Iving between the re- 


Causeway 


clamation area and the site. 
The storage capacity provided in the first instance amounts 
to 10,000 tons of petrol and 7,500 tons of fuel otl. Negotiations 


are in progress With other oil companies who also desire sit 
for bulk oil installations. 
lhe fuel oil pipe lines will be extended along the deep-wat 


> 


wharf to provide bunkering points for vessels 


Dry Docking Facilities. 


Beyond two small dry docks in the upper portion of t! 
Chiveve Creek which were provided for the repair and ove 
haul of the cargo lighters in the Port there are no dry do 
ing facilities in Beira, the nearest dry dock being Lourens 


Marques. All craft belonging to the Port have therefore 
spring tides for cleaning and painting ane 


he vessel has to be s« 


be beached at 
heavy repairs have to be undertaken 1 
to Lourenzo Marques, 

The Port 
provision ol 


Company have therefore under consideration 


a drv dock, to take their dredger, tugs and othi 


craft, on the bank of the Pungue River further upstream tl 


the proposed wharf extensions. Owing to the soft nature 
the ground heavy piling will be necessary over the site of 
dock. On 


tides and the relatively 


the other hand, owing to the great range ot 


small draft of the craft to be 


little or no pumping would be necessary in docking vessels. 


do eee 


April, 1937 














Present Northern End of Reclaimed Area, showing Port Offices in the foreground. 
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The Port of Beitra—continued 
Dredging. 


In order to maintain” the 
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14g , 


oe or eee ee eae” 


Northern End of Reclaimed 


frea. 

Maintenance dredging is not necessary over the whole area silt was found to be decre u dl 

f the anchorage, being confined to a strip along the foot o ible mate s to be ft dat ‘ 

large sand bank along the western side of the anchorag ne area. 

here appears to be little or no tendency towards the deposi- '.. e the progress ‘ 

on of silt on the castern side of the anc horag’ and very littl the reg ilar dredg ne | ed 
ting is experienced in the berths at the deep-water wharf, enable all the suitable mat dre 
nv small accumulation being dealt with by a Priestmat pumped ashore, and it | Ty 4 
rab. erate the work a 


In the early stages the material ove art 
depth required for vessels of area contained a lary prop rior Ss a is ( 
draughts up to 27-ft. to swing safely at the mooring buoys, a ible for reclamation purposes, b ed o 
egular programme of dredging has to be carried out, however, the proportion of sand posit 
es 
en 
/ r 
f 
j 
j 











Southern End of Reclaimed Area, showing Sheds behind 


Lighter Wharves. 
The rate at which silt accumulates in the anchorage is about \long the Lighteras 
150,000 cubic yards per annum, the total quantity dredged to 


date being 4,814,000 cubic vards which includes the quantity 
removed in the initial dredging. 


I the 
depesition of silt is fairly rapid and grab 
done periodically to maintain the depth ne 
\ll dredged material not re- 
; g _ ; a 
; ; ; Trade of the Port. 
quired for reclamation work is deposited in a deep channel on f 
the western side of the river where its deposit 
mental to the Port. 


is not detri- We give below particulars of the trade of 
Port Office figures and of the despatcl 
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The Fairway Beacon is not shown on the Plan—it is about 1,600 ft. from the Fairway Buoy. 
ears 1927 to 1936. ihese figures show the very serious de- 1 
line in trafthe from 192% to 1952 and the succeeding’ recovery are : ‘PP i : pet 
2 , . rg anshi} 8,268 
ind also the remarkable and steady increase in the amount cf ‘ 
areo handled per vessel per day together with the rec uc tion Total 698.991 
in the duration of the vessels’ stay in Port :— 
rd tS5S gers em arr 1 2 , ) 
Tonnage handled | 
Ocean-goi iding anshiy Average Tonnaxe Averag 
ee ‘ eels ton leeds puoi das in Pota alt t cargo vs 2 11 
Year sailed f kilo 1 Port Port Potal transhipped .. 197 ,42¢ 
- : - . , otal cargo handled 1,033,937 
192% ‘ on og Se cat wid . Total of Passengers ; 9.831 
1928 oe (98,014 wiped : 0 Nort All cargo in metric tons of 1,000 kilos 
1929 139 951,012 $8 6 ) 
1930 461 855,624 15 5 22 be 
1931 444 648 oO 32 j 10 f 
1932 ode 414 548,205 dG2 ) 16 
1335 ins 418 2,061 $45 ) l 
1034 455 689,006 173 } 5 
1935 on 513 769,169 175 > 4 
1936 55D 933.694 503 } S 
Norre.—These figures refer only t cean-golng vessels and their 
cargoes, Time in Port includes holidays, delays waitin 


vhich considerably augments the traffic of the Port, as will he 


f 


for oiders, and any other delays. 


The above statistic does not include the coasting 


n from the following Port Office fizures for TORIC 


INWARDS 











No, of ocean-going ships entered 5 
No. of coasters entered 1 
Tota a) 
Gi st age ( t 
ons 
Cargo landed 285.788 
Cargo transhipped ... ss ” 99,128 
Total -s va 534,946 
Passengers disembarked 1,836 
OUTWARDS “e- : ° 
No. of ocean-going ships sailed ... y . _ Fairway Beacon under Construction. 
No, of coasters sailed .. vee 153 lhe marked improvement in the rate of handling cargo 
Total oan the Port is due almost entirely to the provision of deep-wat 
al ° oes (O% — ¥ ° . 
wharfage and the efficient cranes with which the wharves a1 
Gross tonnage ae 4.031.970 tons equipped. During the vear 1936, the total quantity handle 
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The Port of Beira continued 











the wharves by Beira Works, Limited, was 995,558 short In ord to handle 
s. | accordance wit Port and = Railwa practice Port Comp has d « 
, : | ‘ 
ul \fricen these tonnayves “are quoted short tons ( 1 provisio oO mre ) 
000 Ibs. or 56 cubic feet measurement). Of this quantls Chrome Ore is unde onsick 
1,442 short tons were handled over. the deep-water Wart, \s an exan pic »| 
presenting 74 per ce it, Of the total handled. This is ee 1 il- < ow be effected the 
t to nearly 1) short tons pe lineal foot of wharf, a vers | Sa \tna berth t «4 St N 
gh figure. ber, 14855, and s ad ut { dec Ouu 
Pw additional G-tor electric cranes were pro ded i‘ lo vy tons ( e ©) ( 
) iWrease the capacits of the whart, but it is doubtful 1f the ave we rate pe ( me f Jot 1) 
ipacity can be increased much further, as, during 1056, tix \s regards tin iture trad the P 
erths at the whart we Oc’ ipied dui gf oO pel nt. of the of the me opp ( 
me available, trates from Broke H ( ences 
Che chiel eNpo ts d ring LO386 were as te lows I iSCS mports to ( ‘ 1) P j os 
| { ‘ 
S Northe Rhodes ) ‘ 
Chrome O 210 ) sic byle CUSCS 
Copper 194 10 | 
s Ss 1 ) 
Ma 1 ) ¥) { { «al ‘> t 
Asbes 10,100 | from Tete Coal M 
Tob $3,700 I ( is I [3« ) > 
Z. 20,000 Lowe Zambes sic 
( 7.900 , , 
| Mines onside ) ( 
( } nH) al ( ( — ls 
Na timb " 7.6K 1 he C ons ilt ny J ( ) \ 
‘3 I 


Salvage of Floating Oil in Harbours. Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 


It is stated in Llovd’s List that the Texas Con pany at the It 1s nou ed om 1 res { \] |) d 
Wilmington refinery docks, have just put into service a )- Harbour Board have it 1) 1D n 
yaratus for salving oil which finds its wav into the coc! the facilities for the « 
hrough spills ind ] akages, The device consists ol a vrou r the coastwise trade 
f 2-in. by &-in, timbers, each 20-ft. long, and joined toygeth at) Liverpoo! \mong 
v flexible belting hinges. Doubled together in accordio has been adopted as being 1 1 de 
ashion, these connected timbers will be kept at th top ol an entrance with a jecl b.0)-] ( t er 
nelined platform, the lower end of which enters the ate side of the West Waterloo D 
alongside the loading terminals. When a spill occurs, tl! drawing up to 17-ft. of te 
timbers will be released by a trigger arrangement, and after practically anv state of the tid Les , { ‘ 
sliding into the water they will be towed to the oil-polluted and a half before high water t “ay er his ' 
irea. The lost oil will be recovered by the suction — pipe is at present. 
method already in-use. United States coastguard officials, Phe Board have authorised the necessa Dp hes to the 
who have been conducting a vigorous oil-pollution prevention Government Departments concerned for ec 
campaign for the past vear, declare that the device will effec- utory consents to the cart ng out of an operation of the orl 


tively stop a large proportion of harbour pollution. which lies above high water m: 
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Dock and Harbour Authorities’ 
Association 





Report of the Executive Committee for the Year ended 
31st December, 1936, presented to the Association at the 
Annual General Meeting on 24th February, 1937 





(Slightly Abridged) 


Executive Committee. 
HE Committee for the seventh successive vear elected 
Lord Ritchie of Dundee, the Chairman of the Port of 
London Authority, as their Chairman. 


Sub-Committees. 
Mr Cc. C. 
Dock Cemmission during the vear on taking up a_ new 
appointment, and Mr. J. D, Easton (Leith) was appointed in 
on the Parliamentary and Railway Matters Sub-Com- 
mittee. Mr. R. Letch (P.L.A.) was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the same Sub-Committee caused by the retirement of Mr. 
the Port of London 


Learmouth (Leith) resigned from the Leith 


his place 


\. G. Dickinson from the service of 
\uthority. 


Members. 

The Association this year comprised 54 Authorities, and the 
Committee were glad to welcome the Tyne Improvement Com- 
mission on their rejoining the Association, 

Bideford Corporation joined the Association during 1 
but the Committee regret to report that Fowey Harbour Com- 


he vear, 
mission have resigned membership as from the end of 1936. 
The total net tonnage of British and Foreign vessels arriving 


and departing with cargees from and to other countries and 
S Ss 


coastwise at the principal ports of the United Kingdom, as 
shown by the Board of Trade Annual Statement of Navigation 
and Shipping for the year 1935 amounted to approximately 
205) million tons. 

Phe tonnage dealt with at Member Ports extra 


same Table amounted to approximately 1474 million tons, or 


ted from the 


wer 72 per cent. of the total. 


Bills in Parliament. 
The undermentioned Bills were considercd and amendments 


sought where necessary to protect the interests of Members. 


it’ 


Air Navigation Act, 1936. 


To 


asure are to extend 


The main purposes of this Government mea 
the powers of the Secretary of State for Air under previous 
legislation to pay subsidies for air transport services; to. set 
up a Board to carry out certain of the functions of the Secre- 
tary of State in regard to the design, construction and main- 
tenance of civil aire rait; to enable county and local authorities 
to acquire lands compulsorily for acrodromes; and to provide 
for the limitation of liability for third-party damage caused 
by aireraft and the compulsory insurance of aircraft against 
third-party risks, 

The Bill received the Roval Assent on July 3lst. 

The main points raised on behalf of the Association with 
the Merchantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade and 
the Air Ministry were on Sections 3 and 9. 

Section 8 extends the powers of His Majesty in Council to 
make regulations for the prevention of collisions at sea to the 
making of regulations to prevent collisions between seaplanes 
on the surface of the water and vessels, and, iter alia, em- 
powers those conservancy or harbour authorities who can at 
present make bvye-laws for the regulation of ships or vessels 
to make bve-laws for the regulation of seaplanes on the surface 
of the water. 

Representations were made that these provisions should be 


surface ol 


aplanes not only when on the 


extended to cover s 
the water but also when landing or taking off. 
The Ministry stated that seaplanes while in the air must 


be dealt with under the Air Navigation Rules and not under 


the Collision Revulations, and the matter was fully discussed 


at a Conference at the Air Ministry attended by representatives 
Parliamentary Com- 


of the Association and the Shipowners’ 
mittee on 24th June. 
1 


\s a result of that Meeting the Ministry have informed. the 


Association that the Minister is taking steps to have the Inter- 


national Convention, 1919, amended so as to provide that an 
aircraft when in the air and preceeding on its journey, or when 
preparing to alight upon, or in process of alighting upon or 
taking off from, the water, shall as far as possible keep clear 


of all vessels and avoid impeding the navigation thereof. 


If and when this amendment is made a corresponding modi- 
lication will be made in Schedule IV of the Air Navigation 


(Consolidation) Order, 1923. 
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Section 9 empowers local authorities, viz., the Common 
Council of the City of London, the councils of counties and 
‘ounty beroughs, urban district councils, and the councils of 
metropolitan bore ughs, to acquire land compulsorily for acro- 
drome purposes by a compulsory purchasc order confirmed by 
the Secretary of State for .\ir. 

Part Il of the First Schedule, which deals with compulsory 
purchase orders, was amended in Committee so as to protect 
he Jand of statutory undertakers held for the purposes of the 
undertakings from compulsory acquisition. The expressio 
‘statutory undertakers’? (vide Section 34) means any person 
authorised by any enactment or statutory order to construc 
work or carry on any railway, canal, inland navigation, docl 
harbour, tramway, yas, electricity, water, or other public unde 
taking. 

Attention is drawn to Section 14 (Indication of presence « 
obstructions near aecrodromes), which was not in the Bill a 
introduced. 

The relative clause was tabled by the Secretarw of State {« 
\ir at the Report Stage, and the Bill was recommitted to 
Committee of the whole House of Commons on 25th June t 
consider the new clause, The clause generally speaking woul 
have given an aerodrome proprietor, on the authorisation of the 
Secretary of State, power to do such work as might be neces 
sary to give aircraft warning of the presence of buildings an 
: in order to avo 


erections in the vicinity of an aerodrome, 
danger to aircraft flying in darkness or conditions of poo 
visibility, and to enter on land for the purpose. 

As a result of representations by the Association the clauss 
was amended so that (1) an order affecting the property o 
statutory undertakers should be so framed as to avoid inte! 
ference with the carrying on of the undertaking ; (2) three days 
notice shall be given te the undertakers before entry is mad 
mn their Jand, and any person” entering — shall 
reasonable directions to prevent interference with the carrvir 
on of the undertaking; and (3) an expenses reason 
red by the undertakers in taking special measures for 
the safety of any person so entering on thei | 
repaid by the aerodrome proprietors. 

Section 28 and the 5th Schedule of the Act amend Sectic 
11 of the \ir Navigation \ct, 1920, which applies to aircraft tl 


current merchant shipping law relating to wreck and to salva 


of life and property. 

Phe amended section, which will come into operation as fror 
such dav as may be appointed by Order in Council, provid 
inter alia for the making of Orders applying the law  relatir 


to wreck and salvage, with exceptions, adaptions and modific: 


tions, to aireraft in on or over the sea or at tidal waters « 
on or over the shores of the sea or an tidal aters, hese 
provisions are to apply notwithstanding that the aircraft cor 
cerned may be foreign. Phe amended section also provide 


that the law relating to vessels laid up or neglected as unfit 
for sea service may be applied by Order to aircraft as if the 
were Vessels, 

Phe \ir Ministry have informed the Association that befo 
an Order in Council applying the previsions of ai Act relating 
to wreck or salvage to aircraft is made the \ssociation wil 
bye given the opportunity ol considering the draft Orde 
Petroleum (Transfer of Licences) Act. 19306. 

his short Government Act, which received the Roval Asse 
on l4th July, 


dorsement or otherw 


allows Harbour Authorities to transte 
se petroleum spirit cences 2 ted 


Act, 1928. 


them under the Petroleum (Consolidation 


Pilotage Authorities (Limitation of Liability) Act, 1936. 

As stated in the September Interim Report the Associati 
Bill received the Roval Assent on 16th July. 

The Bill was not opposed in the First House, but Lor 
Strabolgi raised li i 
the House of Lords on behalf of the United Kingdom Pilots 


His objections were afterwards withdrawn as 


odjections to the Bill on S 


\ssociation, 
result of a conferenre at the Board of Trade on 10th July 

Phe Association’s thanks are due to, amongst others S 
David Reid for putting the Bill down after drawing 10th pla 
in the ballot for Private Members’ Bills, and to ¢ 1. Sandem 


\llen, who was in. charge of the Bill Committee. Lor 


its stages i the H] ust 


Ritchie was responsible for the Bill in all 
I 


of Lords. 


Public Health Act, 1936. 

This Govenment Bill, which received the Roval Assent « 
July 31st, was the second of a series of measures which are 
being brought forward to consolidate and amend the enact 
ments relating to Local Government and Public Health. Thi 
Bill deals with drains, sewers, buildings, water supply, the 
abatement of nuisances, hospitals, and other matters of this 
nature. 

The Bill was considered by a Joint Committee o 


of Parliament. 


both Houses 





A] 
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Dock and Harbour Authorities’ Association—continued 


The amendments whi h the Association were able to obtain {nnual Holiday Bill. 
e set out in Appendix **A™* to thi September Interim Report Th Private Met ; 
(Circular No, 377). H ‘4 F ‘Se . é Y ; \ 
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Pollution. 
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Dock and Harbour Authorities’ Association—continued 


The Association were asked for their views so as to assist 
the Joint Committee in an inquiry upon which they are at pre- 
sent engaged, at the request of the Ministers of Health and 
Agriculture & Fisheries, into the possibility of formulating 
practicable proposals for the definite association of river poll- 
ution prevention work with the Catchment Boards established 
under the Land Drainage Act, 1930. 

The Executive Committee obtained the views of Members of 
the Association in England and Wales (vide Circular No. 381), 
and in the light of the replies received they wrote to the Joint 
Committee as follows :— ; : 

‘1. That the Association would raise no objection to Catch- 
ment Boards being given power to enforce the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Acts in non-tida! waters where there is ao conser- 
vaney or other similar authority in existence which already 
those or ) 
Authority, 
powers extending to non-tidal waters. 


+e) 


similar powers, for example, the Port of 
have pollution 


exercises 
London who already prevention 
That so far as tidal waters are concerned it is the view 
of the Association that, where there is a harbour, conservaney 
navigation authority waters, Catchment Boards 
should not be entursted with the powers of the Rivers Pollution 
Preyention Acts, but that the position should be left as it is 


except that the Association supports the suggestion 


or for those 


at present, 
put forward to the Minister by your Committee for the removal 
of the restriction to ‘sanitary grounds’ in the procedure for 
bringing particular tidal waters within the scope of the Rivers 
Pollution Preventions Acts. 

“In this connection the Association should urge that where 
there is a harbour, conservancy or navigation authority in ex- 
istence, such authority should be given a special locus to apply 
to the Minister to institute a local inquiry with a view to bring- 
ing the tidal waters under its jurisdiction, or any part of them, 
within the scope of the Rivers Pollution Prevention .\ets. 

oR might also be considered whether the Minister of Trans- 
port should not be asseciated with any such Inquiry. 

In a letter it was, however, stressed that individual Members 
of the Association might wish to take their own line in any 
locality in which they were interested, and this expression of 
opinion by the Association, therefore, should not be taken to 
prejudice in any way such Member. The Association 
served their right to object either generally or in detail to any 
the Joint Committee's 


also re- 


proposals put forward as a result of 
Report. 

Representatives of the Association had an informal meeting 
with the Joint Committee at the Ministry of Health on 7th 
January, 1937, and in reply to questions informed the Com- 
mittee that, having regard to the answers received from Mem- 
bers of the Association, they were not in a position to assent 
to anv extension of the jurisdiction of Catchment Boards over 
tidal waters, and they felt that there was a danger of a conflict 
the 
authority and any special authority that might be 
They emphasised the point that should 


navigation 
set up with 


of interests arising between conservancy or 
anti-pollution powers. 
such an authority be set up great care would have to be taken 
to insert in its constitution provisions which would obviate any 
such conflict and which would protect the interests of conserv- 
aney and navigation authorities. 


Uniformity of Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts. 

The Report for 1935 (p. 17) informed Members that the draft 
\greement and Rules for a uniform system of buovage drawn 
up by the London Preparatory Committee in 1933 was being 
submitted to the Council of the League. The Council in May last 
adopted the Report and the Agreement for 
signature by the States invited to the Conference for the Uni- 


decided to open 
fication of Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts held in Lisbon in 
1950 (vide Report for 1930, pp. 21 to 24). 

Prints of the Report (C128.M.67) and of the draft Agreement 
and Rules (C128 (a) M.67 (a) can be obtained from the League 
of Nations Publications Department, 40, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1, price Is. 3d. and 1s. 

lf H.M. Government decide to sign the Agreement it is under- 


respectively, 


stood that a conference will be held in order to agree upon an 
amended national system of uniform buovage within the frame- 
the rules, 


work of international 


International Lighthouse Conference, Berlin, 1937. 

The International Lighthouse Conference was held in 
Paris in 1933, when Capt. F. W. Mace, O.B.E.,. R.N.R. 
(Marine Surveyor, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board), repre- 
sented the Association. Capt. Mace will attend the Conference 
in Berlin in July next on behalf of the Association. 


last 


Hours of Work of Young Persons in Unregulated Employment 


A Home Office Committee appointed to inquire into the 


hours of employment of young persons (not being subject to 
the provisions as to hours of employment contained in the Shops 
Act, 1934, or the Factory and Werkshop Act, 1901) invited 
the and Mr. W. H. Venner 


Association to give evidence, 


(Establishment Officer, Port of London Authority) and thi 
Secretary appeared before the Committee with other Employers 
on Ist July. 

evidence 


representatives 
From. the submitted by the 
appear that should the Committee recommend the Governme: 


Association it woul 


to initiate legislation on the lines of a 48-hour week for 
would be little affected. 


youn 


persons, dock aul horities 


Bridges and Tunnels crossing Navigable Rivers. 


The Asscciation supported the Shipowners’ Parliamenta 
Committee in making representations to the Minister of Trans 
port to the effect that all shipping and navigational interest 
itffected the consulted at tl 


earliest possible stage in the consideration — of 


and Board of Trade should be 
schemes — {i 
bridges or tunnels crossing navigable rivers before any Gover 
ment grant is promised to any such project, 

The Ministry in reply stated that the Minister of 


shares the view that every effort should be made to reach ayre: 


| ranspe 


scheme such as tl 
tidal heto 


ment between all interests concerned with a 
tunnel 
the scheme is submitted to Parliament, and being ready to tal 


construction of a bridge or across waters 
steps as are in his power to secure that the interests concern 
the 


Board of 


with navigation are consulted at earliest: possible stag‘ 


he is in communication with the Trade on this 
the matter. The letter, however, conta 


if negotiations should prove to be protracted the Minister mig 


aspe 


of ined a warning th: 


have to approve a grant provisionally in order that the decisi« 
of Parliament may be obtained. 
Oil in Navigable, Waters. 

Phe Asscciation’s views on the draft Convention on Oj] 
Navigable Waters prepared by an expert Committee of tl 
League of Nations were communicated to the Beard of Trad 


in February. 


Phe letter took exception to a paragraph in the recommend. 


tion accompanying the draft Convention hich asks Gove 
ments to take measures to increase tie umber of appliance 
for separating oil and water on the ground that the appliances 
provided in this country are more than sufhcient fe equil 


nents. 


International Labour Conference: 40 Hour Week. 


Fhe June Conterence of the International Labour Office c 
sidered for the fifth consecutive occasion proposals for Inter- 
national 40-hour Week Conventions. Phe proposals coveres 
work in the following industries : 

# Publi \ rks undertaken or sSUDSI¢ ised bv Gsovernments 

, Building and Civil Engineering. 

3. lron and Steel Works. 

t. Coal Mines. 

In the result the Conference adopted a draft Convention 
respect of the first item, Public Works, and in rejecting draft 
Conventions fer the other items passed resolutions requesting 
the Governing Body to consider the convening of ‘Tripartit 


Fechnical Conferences on these subjects. 


the draft Convention in respect of PublicWorks undertaken « 
subsidised by Governments is in very general terms and allows 
for the limit of 40 hours to be exceeded in a variety of cases, 


for instance, in the case ot! persons employed on preparatory 
or complementary work, in occupations which involve long 
periods of inaction, in case of accident, or where urgent work 
has to be done to machinery or plant. Further, it allows over- 
time for exceptional cases of pressure of work. 

The British Government have adopted a consistent attitude 
throughout the discussions on the subject of a 40-hour week, 
nd the Minister of Labour (Rt. Hon. Ernest Brown, M.P. 
who personally attended the June Conference this year, mad 
a general statement of that attitude. In the course of his 


hich the British Govern- 


voluntary sv 


speech he emphasised the importance 
ment attach to the maintenance of the stem of col 


lective bargaining in matters of hours and wages, and, stated 
that they regarded the Convention of principle adopted in 1935 
take part in apply- 


s unsatisfactory, and were not prepared t 
ing that ¢ the 
which 


‘onvention of principle to separate industries 


were to come under discussion. 


Dock and Harbour Water Transport Premiums. 
The Council of the Institute of Transport 
\ssociation’s Gold Medal to Sir David Owen (General Manager, 
Port of \uthority 1936 of the 
National of Emplovers’ his 
paper on “The Future of Port Control with special reference 


awarded the 


London and President for 


Confederation Organisations) for 


to the possibilities of Grouping.’’ The paper was published in 
he March number of the Institute's Journal, 

No award was made this vear in respect of the .\ssociation’s 
Silver Medai. 

The Medals subject to the same conditions (sent to Members 

Circular No. 383), oftered the vear 1937, and the 
Committee hope that Members will take care to bring the com- 
petitions to the notice of their officials. . 


are for 
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N.B. In addition to these, the King George Dock, Hull, — supplied siderably t ‘ United K 

‘ id the dock at Immingham were nearly completed just before ports 
the war but did come cttect el to mmet! il St Phe wt 

alte the war). modatio ty] 

iy \ll this new constructior as added manv thousands of vards out dith t 

of lineal quay available for ships and cargoes. \; estis = 

On the other hand, so far as | know not much has been done we aa 4 Kings 
by the smaller ports to increase their docks and it may well ' outstane ‘ ‘ . , , 

% be a sign ol the times that the advent of motor haulage prac- accommod , is | , , 

d tically all in the period which has followed the Great Was and wa (For table s ape 

= the increased size of many of the coastal vessels have rendered Finn entiatiie — ; bas 

‘ the accommodation of the smaller ports to some extent redund- mports whiel 1 ‘ ( ( s 

; ant or of less use. Before the war thes« ports a ted as secondat al ‘te fo pool Steams : \ 
distributing centres fed from the larger ports—today it looks ccieadlien 
as if the distribution is largely effected by the larger ports to a 
outlving districts by motor haulage, or it may be by rail haul- it — oe wee A eS > P 

‘ age under the flat rate svstem which is of comparative ly recent Uthough the populatior > ere seal 

; date. . Meat has increased bsta ally. SO ‘ . 

I suppese that no port authority will maintain that all parts = S<'t" shows a decreas » : ttle ti N 

S of their particular port are thoroughly up to date. This must z 7 Manur Presined dow : er an ( 

e he the case especially with the older docks which were origin- COW", 4 great: bulk comm dities I emp ane ite ( 

ally built for sailing ships or smaller coasters, but the large greatly reduced. Oil seeds are up. Paper making mat 
ports have done a great deal both in constructing new docks and paper have increased greatl Coppe tin and lea 

: and in modernising. Each process under this heading generally up. Tron ore’ shows a great reduction Fresh fruit > 
means increased accommodation and facilities. greatly. 

If we turn to the other side of the picture we might reason- — . limber is probab the most bulky of all these imports d 
ablv expect to find that the trade of the country would show is the greatest weight after grain, yet less quay space should 
ae aay poh eam have been required for it in 1934 than in 1913 Perishable « 
Reproduced by permission from the Journal of the Institute of Trans- goes such as fruit and butter increased greatly. but of 4 es 
port. sitv their stav on the quavs is short 
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Comparison of imports of certain commodities into the United Kingdom, 
1913 and 193 


1913 1934 

ARTICLES, Etc. Tons Tons 
Grain, flour, etc., including offals 11,264,000 11,129,000 
Oil seed, cake, meal, ete. ... 407,000 557,000 
Meat er 1,184,000 1.508,000 
Butter and margarine 283,000 486,000 
Cheese sae che 115,000 149,000 
Sugar, molasses and glucose 2,205,000 2,305,000 
Rubber ... 76,000 214,000 


86,000 
440,000 
,571,000 
604,000 
351,000 
62,000 
91,000 
195,000 
961,000 
108,000 
70,000 


148,000 
970,000 
902,000 
991,000 
379,000 
102,099 
15 ,O0O 
351,000 
798,000 
119,000 

73,000 
229,000 
644,090 
220,000 
565,000 
238 000 
223,000 
80,009 
601,000 
778,000 
187,000 
726,000 


Asphalt and bitumen 

Manure and fertilisers 

Wood and timber 

Cotton, including waste 

Wool Fon 

Flax and flax tow 

Hemp and hemp tow 

Jute (raw) — 

Seeds for expressing oil 

Giums and resins 

Hides is 

Paper making materials 

Paper, etc. a as 
Iron, steel and manufactures thereof 
Iron ore and scrap 

Copper and ore 

Lead and ore 

Tin and ore 

Manganese ore 

Vegetables aie 

Dried fruit and nuts 

Fruit (fresh) 


t 





,366,000 
,707 ,000 
292,000 
316,000 

19,000 
202,000 
587,000 
255 000 
1,365,000 






im et et 


-“1nN 


Taken all round the cargoes imported in 1934 shouid not 


have occupied more space than those in 1913, and probably 
may perhaps be 
from the 


they did not do so. It argued that Inbour 


works shorter hours and so clearance docks takes 
longer, but I think that most will agree that the dock labourer 
today working eight hours gives an output equal to that when 
he worked nine hours. Moreover, mechanical appliances of 
more effective use have increased greatly since 1913, and we 
have the benefit of motor vehicles to assist in getting the car- 
goes away. It is probable, however, that more goods are sold 
ex quay and this may tend to delay removal. Taking all these 
points into consideration tha conclusion | come to is that at 
the present time the port accommodation of the country is in 
excess of present requirements. 

[ come now to a consideration which | speak of with some 
reticence as you may think I am touching a political question. 
It has been made political by opposing camps in this country, 
ut it is largely an economic question and | speak of it entirely 
in that light. The present policy of duties on imported goods 
may be in the whole—of this 
[ am no judge, but | do know that it restricts oversea trade 
therefore 


best interest of the nation as a 


must lessen 


I believe that history 


and in connection with my 
the flow of trafic through the ports. 
shows that where a nation reverses its policy completely from 
bound 


arguments 


me system to another in its fiscal arrangements, it ts 
to be that 

he policy of free exchange of goods between this country 
and others is all to the advantage of shipping and therefore to 
fhe encouragement of growing beet at home to produce 


effect of a policy designed to 


some vears before de ision will be reversed. 


ports. 
sugar is a good example of the 
(Re-organisation) Act 
NOHO 0OU0 tons, 


shut out imports. The Sugar Industry 


assisted 


that 


aims it 
by the 


Gquantits of sugar came from our oversea pt ssessions or fore gy) 


a home production of sugar of 
State to the extent of €£2,750,000 pel 








annum, Tf 


lands it would probably employ shipping tonnage for more than 
100 vovages and the ports which deal with sugar would handle 


an additicnal 560,000 tons, to sav nothing of the tonnage of 


Phe wheat subsidy must also have its 


the vessels carrying It. 
other 


effect on the tonnage handled in our ports and there are 


oversea Commodities handicapped by tariffs and quotas which 


lessen the demand on our port facilities. 

Urder a system of nationalism such as we see today, there 
s bound to be restriction of oversea trade and under such a 
system less work for our ports to do. Other obstacles to our 


oversea trade ai the too successtul attempts made by countries 


with a low standard of living to replace us in oversea markets 


by producing goods at a price with which we are unable to 


compete. The Japanese are a notable example of this with 
their cheap textile goods. It is true that we may hold our 
own with the fine textiles but these cannot equal the great 
bulk of the coarser goods either in volume of raw materials 


required or in the weight of the finished article, and here again 
our ships and docks suffer. 

It seems almost inevitable that the constantly increasing 
use of oil in place of coal will still further reduce our imports 
of mining timber, and presumably at no great distant date we 
shall reach saturation point in building houses and this must 
result in smaller imports of timber. 

As regards our export trade we must that 
countries which existed as primary producers and bought their 
manufactured goods from us are now building up their own 
industrial systems and turning out finished articles for their 


remember many 


home markets. Difficulties connected with climate in the pro- 
duction of textiles especially can ] 


now | \ be OVerconit 


Arye : 


by scientific means and a Lancashire atmosphere — produced 
almost enywhere. In Australia in the vears 1923-24 there wer 
20,000 1933-3 had 23,000. 


\mony these are over 100 wool worsted and shoddy factories. 


factories, in these increased = to 


Considering the comparatively small population in the Domin- 


ion and the small export trade, other than primary produce, 


therefrom, it does appear as if their home needs will be met 
to a growing extent from within the Dominion (especially as 


the increase of population is at a very low rate). Canada alse 
has a highly developed industrial system. This) must be 


factor in considering the growth of our export trade. 


Our re-export trade is unlikely to assume the same dimen- 


sions as pre-war owing to the tendency of foreign nations to 


import direct from the producing countries, very often by 


making unproductive voyages under Government subsidy. 


Population is another consideration in planning for the 


future. Imports of foodstuffs especially must bear some ratio 
to the population of the importing nation. We are told, within 


a few years the population of these islands will reach its maxi- 
mum, after that we short 
period, followed then by a rapid decrease in our numbers. 


and shall cease to increase for a 


Has it ever been thought how vreat is our consumption of 
imported foodstuffs per head of population, per annum? The 
following figures give the weight of some of the imported food- 
head of the 


stuffs retained for home consumption per tota 
population of the United Kingdom. = It will be noted that grain 
other than wheat is not included. 
Wheat and flour equivalent 
Butter 
Cheese 605 lbs. per head, per annum: say, 
Fruit, dried and fresh 1 ton to 4 people. On this basis a 
Meat drop in population of 1,000,000 
Bacon and hams people would) mean a drop. ii 
Sugar (including excisable home imports of these commodities of 
made) 250,000 tons per annum 
Molasses and glucose ditto 
Tea 
The figures which deal with foodstuffs alone show how 


greatly we depend on overseas supplies and how any substan- 
tial reduction in our population must result in a corresponding 


drop in imports of foodstutfs. It seems reasonable to suppos: 


that in some degree the imports of raw materials and mat 


factured articles will also be affected. 
] 


I do rot wish to be a Jeremiah, but it does seem to me that 


probably we have come to a period when new construction 
by wav of addition te our dock estates will, broadly speaking, 


be unnecessary for some vears to come, owing to the drop TF 


our oversea trade resulting from causes which | have men- 


tioned, 


Dock Reconstruction, 


Reconstruction of existing docks is an entirely different mat- 
ter. Phere must be a lot of dead wood to cut out in most of 
our dock systems, and it may be more cconomical to serap 
outright certain facilities and build anew for replacement. 

rhe first factor in determining the accommodation require 
is the ship and her requirements. In a lecture | gave before 
the Railway Students’ Association in 1982, 1 pointed out the 
necessity for looking far ahead when constructing docks, an 
particularly so as regards entrances to closed docks. Phe 
authority must always build for something greater than imed- 


diate needs. For instance, in’ Liverpool, when the Langton 


entranee was constructed in 1S79, oul largest ship at the date 
of the dock design was 1.900 tons vross, but the entrance was 
made to take vessels up to 10,000 tons. Later, in 1901, « 
largest vessel was 10,000 tons, but the Sane halt-tide 
entrance was made to take a essel of 350,000 tons. Similarh 
with the Gladstone entrance in 1927, the largest vessel usiny 
the port was 24,000 tons, but the lock can take the “Queen 
Mary.’’ 

This anticipation of increased size of ship has always been 
justified in the past, but will it held vood n the fut ef | 
venture to think that the size of cargo-carrving vessels” ha 
reached its maximum from the simple fact that it is the needs 
of the merchant, shipper or importer which in the main limit 


mouth, 
than 


vessels. We live largely from ha id t< 
docs not want to mport more 
hold a lot of 


ities whieh incur warehousing charges and which, if held, may 


the size of such 
and the importer certainly 
and commod- 


his requirements for the moment 


lose in value owing to falling’ markets. Phere is certainly a 


tendency these days to sell more ex quay and thereby avoid 
transport costs to warehouses and subsequent charges. 

I think it will be found that the cargo carriers built during 
: 10,000 to 
12,000 tons; length about 500-ft. (though refrigerated vessels 
go up to 590-ft.), beam 60 to 70-ft., and depth when loaded 29 
to 32-ft. It would that the 
the depth remaining about the same as at 


all built for greater speed. 


the last vear or two do not exceed a capacity ol 


seem beam may be greater but 


present. They are 
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Of course, there are vessels which require specially larg competition witl id tra 
pro- entrances and docks, but they are the exception and are ye re work with eve re ite ( ( 
witens? y built to run between two specified ports and for no oth vamation of the tere 
weed purpose. Pheir usefulness in sailing between other ports oa ld result is 
ae mited l: reels by the requirements of the service and in Jess rea a this is | AP 
‘ legree by) the apprceaches lo LhoOse ports, quite apart trom 1 the « \pressi ! | 
ICS. wks themselves. The yvreat ports ol this count re ot port a dsthe ' , A 
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, petition within a certain area by the substitution of one control warehousing rcommodatie to mect peace need 
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) general warehousing facilities of this t e for the m« 
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any intermediate storage for large quantities at inland centres, 
l have already indicated that the ideal procedure to aim at in 
the case of goods not going into mmcdiate consumption is 
discharge from ship to warehouse direct, thereby cutiing cut 
intermediate operations, and it is equally desirable to get the 
goods trom deck warehouses to wholesaler or consumer \ ithout 
the necessity of warehousing inland. This is and has been so 
obvious that warchouse accommedation inland has heen reduced 
0 a minim im. This state of affairs is all very well in peace 
time, but it docs not augur well for conditions which may aris¢ 
in time of war. During the Great War many of us know how 
government departments hampered the turn) round of ships 
in cur ports by the misuse of port facilities, cither by com- 
mandeering space for purposes unconnected with shipping o1 


by bringing in great gluts of commodities for which no provi- 


v 
sion for warehousing had been made. ‘The difficulties of our 
ports in the next war, if there is one, will be increased by the 
advent of the acroplane, and the questien of holding stocks 
must arise. In the Great War we maintained our supplies by 


means of a very large Mercantile Marine and a powerful Navy. 
Supplies were cut down but we were more or less assured of 
suilicient imports to carry us through and if our dock facilities 
are properly used and are available there is) no reason to 
imagine that with sufficient defensive forces and a large Mer- 
cantile Marine we cannot do the same again. But it will be 
noticed that in stating this belief I base it on three conditions : 

defensive forces, Mercant+ Marine, and availabilits of the 
dock facilities. Al] three are essential, but |) am 


inw ft 
vomny 4) 


Legal Notes 


Some Aspects of the Poole Harbour Petrol Fire 


fhe case against the owners of the oil-tanker ‘* Pass) ot 
Leny,’’ referred to clsewhere in this issue, gives occasion for 
refreshing the memory as to some of the provisions ol the 
statute under which the proceedings were instituted, namely 
the Oil in Navigable Waters Act, 1922. 

It should be of nterest to refer to those sections of the 


statute which bear upon the case quoted, and it may be 
possible to draw some conclusions not unhelpful to harbour 
authorities who are affected by the Act. For the sake ol 
brevity in this article, the report of the prosecution of the 

Pass Ol Lens bi at the instance ol Poole Harbout 
(Commissioners will be taken as read. 

Phe OW ino Navigable Waters \ct, with commendable 
CONCISENESS, declares its object to be ‘Sto make provision 
against the discharge or escape of oil into navigable waters.”’ 
Its scope is wide and it applies, roughly speaking, to all 
waters within the thres-mile limit. Oul is defined as including 
spit produced from oil, and oil mixed with water. In 
localities where there is no Harbour Board, the Local \u- 


thority is placed, for purposes of the ct, in the position of a 
Harbour Authority. In practice, however, the Act seems to 
have become the concern mainly of harbou authorities, adding 
one more responsibility. to those imposed by multifarious 
statutes, orders, rules and regulations. Phe Act is expressly 
stated to be in addition to and not in substitution fer all exist- 
\ets, regulations, ete (including bve-laws) for the pro- 
tection of harbours 
Phe statute under review is an example of a tendency in 
modern legislation to restrict rath than enlarge individual 
freedom. Section | of the \ct constitutes a ney onenee ane 
prescribes a penalty for the offender. This offence is) com- 
mitted “if any oil is discharged, or allowed to escape, whether 
directly or indirectly, into anv waters” to hich this \ct 
applies.” Phe discharge or escape may be from vessels o 
from any place on jand or any oil-transferring apparatus. 
Phe section goes on. to provide certain defences which can 
b pleaded in answer to a pros¢ ution. One of such defences 
s (in proceedings against the owner or master of a vessel) 
that the escape of oil was due to... . the vessel being 1 
collision . .. and also ... that all reasonable means wert 


taken by the master to prevent escape.” 

These words gave learned Counsel at the Poole trial opoor 
tunity for legal argument. On behalf of the owners of the 
ship it was contended, in effect, that the words quoted give 
two lines of defence, which mav_ be pleaded separately, and 
that it was sufficient to prove that reasonable preventive 
measures were taken. For the prosecution it was urged that 
this was not a good defence as there had been no collision 
rhe owner’s plea failed, not on the point of law, but on the 
magistrates deciding as a fact that the master had not taken 
reasonable precautions, 


assume tor the purposes of argument that one or othe ( 
conditions cannot be assured and it seems then that we are 
driven back to the provision of furthe warehousing accon 
modation to ensure supplies which will carry on the nation 
OVE pad pat hes, Where is this Warchouse accommodatiot 
to be located? Should it be in ports or inland? This of course 
is a matter i Imperial defence; | am st ongly of the opinio 
that what might be called stores for on rations tor the con 
munity at large should be situated ( away from the port 
where they are Jess likely to be the object of atta Tut 
essential that they should be well served b rail and road 

Inland towns largely rely on a dav-bv-dav service fre the 
ports fol then supplies and if this) service vere pset fe 
period the results would be serious. If the additional in 
storage accommodation which | advocate is provided it) mus 
not be allowed to weaken the public demand for keeping 
forces and Mercantile Marine up to the props standare 
strength L cannot judge what the necess; armed. str Fea 
should be, but I know that our merchant fleet has diminishec 
ereatlhy. Only recently well-known = si pping pape stiite 
that at the beginning of the Great Wa this counts r\ er 
2,815 ocean going liners and cargo vessels of 8,000 tons gro 
ind over, totalling 13.9 million tons TOSS oda eC oO 
1,766 such vessels, totalling 11.© million tons yvross, ed 
tion «of over 2 million tons, 

Views on the questo of addit nal sto aye acct odats 
re bound to be di ergent, and | aise the matte a 
dence as t touches questions of In pe pol 

I he our | & CTCLOre s l p aes s ‘ Cis 

ss1on in p ssibl litivation, ii d v cit S10 ( 
Co ts, the op nic S e submitter il He ’ oO 
Section put forward by Counsel for the Harbo Author 
correct I de ds and also SUC oO ps 

f the paragraph togethe lore dent nie 
If the two sentences we tended te ( tt ( sure 

or’ 0 ld have To oa | oe. 4 it least ] tie 

t he wiso, , Nn seems to np t as ( S 

Passing to more practical aspects of e Act as affe 
| Case In quest »and Harbour .\ut tics in veneral, ere 
ire: several sections of the Act > whiel e Harb Masters 
powers ol Nspectlo Ce trol ind Supt SION OVE CSSCIS 
premises and records. LP hese powers are sulfhcient to enable a 
Harbour .\uthority to keep strict and constant ate on oper 
tions where petrol im and. similai dang’ ous subst Cs { 
being handled, and it might be that a full exercise « ~ 
powers would go some way towards preventing or che ro 
Ove rrencees such as that al Poole. Bus Harbo \laste s 
may justly point out the limitations imposed on them in this 


respect D\ considerations of time, stall and ¢ pense. 

Ss permissive, not mandatory, but the Poole case emphasis 
that the escape of inflammable oi] constitutes a very real so ( 
of danger to prop rtv and even to life, and the questio Ses 
from the legal point of view hether, « grounds of publ 
policy and safety, some adjustment of routine duties ( 
called for ino ord to provide bette safeguards against this 
da ger, cven if at some nconvenience ane expense 

On the point of expense, the ** Pass of Lenv ”’ case Os 
the Poole Harbour Commissioners a not inconsiderable sun 
This does not CHNCOUrFAL' Harbour \uthorities to bi prose 
Tie s, but it suggests that the expense ol additional pre ' 
tionary measures) mat 1 justified. Incidentally Sectio » 4 
the \ct enables. the Court to direct tl t fines sl Ie pp ed 
towards the expenses of removing the escaped oil 

\nothe matter of interest to both lawyv« and lavmat sing 
out of the Poole case s the evidence adduced at the | £ 
Perusal of the report of thie proceedings engenders some. sur- 
pris that a trial lasting two davs, engaging a mposin 
of Counsel and involving the testimony of twenty-three - 
NesSsecs, should produ ( such ‘ small tota ol ce finite ts 
Phere was some uncerta nt as to thre ature of the oil, and 
was unfortunate that as mpl Was not pre ed. The obt 
ing Of @\ dence nm CASES ndet the \ct s therefore an import 


ant furction of the Harbou 


the nereased SuperVision 1 
respect. 

\ good deal of the testi 
issue but related merely to 
ficted appears to indicate 
much weight with the ben 
escape ol oil was the onl 
under the .\ct. 


eferred to above miecht hely 


MoOonV Was not material to t 


the consequences, The pt 


y Master, and it Ss suggestecc that 


he main 


naltv in- 


that such evidence did not carry 


ch Evidence that ther 


Vv requirement to prove an 


In conelusion, the Poole Harbour Commissioners 


their action rendered the 


double service of warning 


offenders and drawing attention to the desirability of t 


application of an important 


\ct of Parliament. 


Was al 
ottens t 
have by 


possible 
he strict 


) 





=} 
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The French Lighthouse 


By the Director. A, de ROUVILLE 
(Uranslated from the French 


Historical. \1 \ 


} ( ylOtS ‘ 
() he eye Y ( org rer st ‘ ( ‘ | 
| 
Must vo Dat ‘ c pt oO ol the First | pire i bolle ~ \ se 
onsequent bute ts inceptio ( ( itive . : 
of Napolco Ss ow oO t< ( ( othe ‘ 
Vt ever p! se tional an s! oO | Ss ( 
It Was ctl, DA 2 origi decres ‘ it \l; Ni Coihices 
t the ehth USCS, interns ehts | Cons SCil- l ‘ 


the Muiniste ol he Inter ind by s 0 a eo 4 { \ site « Ni 
Dp l, IS11, that the °° ] rhth use Commission ~* aS crente , ' { 

, ] ] , 

Prey OUSIV, the Prov mM t (governors § ¢ ihe \l 1D es 1) 1) 

| | $ 

d pro\ ded tor some ( Live ecauds © Lait ie ( ‘ supp ( 
\dmiralty had dealt with the approaches to naval ports ‘ oO 

Lhe new Commissio was at first « 

illed Ipo lk walVise csp ting the Des 

stem ol distribution of coastal ehtu 

d to eliminate contusior between the 


nall number of different characteristics that 


re at that time available, depending mainly 
pon the employment ol coloured vlasses 
The Com missiol ts tially constituted, 
omprising .\dmirals,  Inspectors-Gene of 
Public Works Ponts et C haussees a 
wembers ol the \cademy al Science, 
ld perh; ps not Wetv« obtamed tang ( 
d important results so speedily as et 
dic a I ot i | ot ( oO 
ppoint 19, as Secre , engines 
Lhe Por ts el (| SSUES j? _o 
eady ( whned oO S esearches elt 
d illumination ane hose reputat is a 
Vsicist has bece r orld-wic \u st 
Fresnel 
\s ts { alled aii ] Tite elelb ( 
27. of thn eee Rin at te ie : as Quayside Buoy 
eremo ittended b scr1entists ol 
trons ( ding sucl British r pe I s Le a iN fy ' . . 
( Messrs Bi orgy | IX hards IX b S | i 7 
\\ SO! \ vustil Fe resne s | OUsS ESpe ( ¢ ( : 
( clatie of the ( heorv of heht, tor aving estab- ; : P 
shlee tlie pi ciple Ol retraction by exp ment tl Ww > > 
) o. ty having explaince the straight-line propagats ‘ — a ; 
ol ind distu v she he idea of diffusion Ss cut nt ¢ 1O “ : : 
he phenomenon of fay mination oO yirts ( paid, , . 
S dow of object S S pol 1 scret Wi “a : > 
| Lhe ? lt e) Wraile entions Suet ! > ( woe Ml. 
S or ¢ ple he products ol ( omp ( This ( 
Mmposed ol ak role t pa allel sections ol \ ( rhe SN ( CCONnON 
st preserves, tS museum at Paris he orig odels ee ( 
hn (it | CST s 0 direction a ol il dic 1 os COZ ( 1D 
bitse p he p ple { the prisn f complete eflectt ‘ > M 
He ichiever otable progress sO hie ons ‘ of ' ) Sicie 
CUPIEN nuit zk | ers aking ( oe ¢ | ‘ ( Co 
re 1 Ss veested “il a™t) ly \ i ra ~ ns ‘ , - ~~ 
settler i! \lor tpelhier ‘ I 
| first ppar tus embodva lr resne S Ceas s or x " 
He \ r ( | omphe Pa S oO st] \ ‘ « bee tr 
he ley i! Ss . New he ol th ~ ‘ C ¢ ( ( 1) ‘ 
estuary of the Gironde on thre inh July, PS25. | is constituted charger Line 
veritable revolution n the development of on time Sig = COVE erie 
ng ce the light was visible for 60 netres, or BT miles d wt! 
vhereas the range of previous reflectors had scarce CXCEOECEE It ‘ . 
- oOmeires, OF to Cs, Phe event specs \ attracted the presel 
ttentio ol kenelisl ship captains nad, ou }&v1 Robert ( e othe ‘ 
Stevens I) to 0 | rhthouses 1 Scot] nad, came over 1 stal 1 wy cep 
study the ne svsten Wit! View to a ptinsg 1 to the needs arate © Ihe 
of his own work. ( ove thie ‘ 
| 1 ‘ ‘ t 


{dministrative Organisation. moreover, be ( ( 


T hie organic ent Which thus owcc 1s | mrycitie Oo the cual l 3 $ 1 a) 


impulse of the great reator of the adn strative eplacement  ¢ ‘ 


kn peror, 


machinery of modern France, and of the learned Engine ho 1 St } x 
combined keen tnsight in the domain of physical science th the {« ehtships aflo 
sound pi ictical sense and si ll, could not fail to achieve soli third o one-hal thre 
success in the functions it was called to sery It ts « ( p- nie ( ‘ 
ment up to modern times it has pursued the course of cvolu- which five are Diesel-e 


motor-boats of smalls 


tion nN its SUCCESSIVE adaptat Ons and has applied to the erow ng 

needs of navigation all the resources of technical science. Phe Lighthouse Sei 
Po this end the Lighthouse Commission was enlarged i S 14 million franes, fe 

constitution, tn 1929, by the admission of representatives of the 71 million franes for p 

Colonial Office, the Admiralty, the Department ef Commercial tion there is ppropr 


Service 





Depot at Le Havre 
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The French Lighthouse Service—-continued 


been 5 and 8 million franes, for new construction, These 
figures include all charges relating to structures, lights, buoys 


and other marks, fog signals, et 


Lighthouses and Lights. 

The Lighthouse Commission and Service have always aimed 
at the attainment of the clearest possible definition in coastal 
lighting, in order to enable navigators to distinguish quickly 
between the respee tive roles of principal leading lights, seconcd- 
ary lights, channel marks, port entrance beacons, and so on. 
The relative 


cordingly, While taking also into account (since 


intensity of these must therefore be adjusted ac- 


{ 


the growth of 


well-illuminated urban districts on the sea--front) the necessity 


of intensifying and specialising the harbour lights to distinguish 


them from the municipal iighting near them, 


In this erading ol the various lighthouses and lights accord- 


ing to their relative importance, due regard has vet always 
been paid to the requirement of economy throughout the 
service. 





‘La Vieille” Lighthouse and the “Flat Rock” Tower in the “Sein” Passage. 


Another object) in’ view is) the gradual transformation, by 
adopt ne gas or electri ‘Y, Of 2 hundred or so of secondary 
lig ts which have hitherto used oil lamps. The graph show) Pe 
the diminution, since I89%0. ip the number of such oil-burnine 


’ ’ ‘ ~ 


lights, illustrates the effect of this movement, 

Yet another course of improvement in’ the lighting — of 
navivatior Wavs consists 1 the doubling ol lights. \ old- 
established lighthouse, for ample, placed well back on a 
solid headland, is supplemented by anothe: light to seaward, 
in the form of. eithe a beacor towel or a lehted buov, to 
mark the submerged projection of a low-lving reef of rock, 


Concurrently with these tendencies to numerical increase 


the average intensity ol ehts has nereased trom 5,200 to 
12,50) decimal candles (pentame candles) in the last 40 vears 
This has been brought about in’ two wavs: by reason of the 
dimensions of optical apparatus and of the nature of 
illu ‘ In the beginning t Was hardly possible to do 
n ( tha ne thre ( inves oO dimensions. ot kind ol 
ap itus, emploving therewith inevitably a lamp, with a 
greater or small umber of wicks. In this wav a good stocl 
was built up of substantial plant, which has been carefully 
m tained throughout tl cent \ lo vive some dea of its 
extent, the tabular summary ve below is taken from. the 
Retur of Liehts o the Coast of I i ( is at Ist Jar a : 
1OB0 
) y ht, hyper lial 

| \ i lL (Antif s Inferieure) 
I t f Ist Ov 

| l 4 7 u » fixed 
Ligh f 2nd Order 

Foea ul O70 0 iti 2 fixed 
I t Ll Order 

Focal d u 050m 17 ting or direcetional, 10 fixed 

fo-day the great variety in kind at variability in brilliance 

of sources of illuminaticn  bave profoundly affected — the 


question of producing any required illuminating power, as this 
no longer depends upon the lens diameter; but it is necessary 
ight to be taken into account, as well 
of the lantern, in order that the beam 


for the intensity of the | 
is the focal distance 


may preserve its correct angle or, in the 


case of an occulting 


hight, a sufficient period of visibility, 
° . 1 . 3 . . . 
The principal improvements devised affecting apparatus 


have been these: 
their 


keep 


slowly on 
difficult to 


In place of heavy lanterns revolving 


bearings, whose movement it was. very 


regular, which led to occulting with long intervals and to 
intensity limited by the division of the lanterns into: numero 
narrow panels; there have been substituted, in the case 
occeulting iights,lanterns with wide panels rotating in a mer 

float, in accordance with an idea that originsted w 
\ugustin Fresnel, but was only developed to the point 

ut /lisation by one of his successors, Leo Bourde es. BE ¢ 


end of last century. 


In the particular case of lightships, the amplitude of whos 
oscillations forbids the use of ordinary lanter: s, and for wl 
Qroups of reflectors ol wide angele had my beer employ ce 
use has been made of lanterns” tui ev on ball bearing 
hung in universal joints and balanced like a compensate 
pendulum. Thus, in the waters where French lightships a1 
moored, it has become — possib! to benefit by the fi 
lumination of a revolving occulting lantern giving a wil 


heht of 250,000 candle power, that is to say the equivalent 


a land lighthouse of second order. 


One may tlso) rank amongst mprovements 1 opt 
apparatus the utilisation of exhaust gases ¢ 
combustion to actuate motors tor t 
small lanterns or occultine screens. of 


lights on isolated 





Lavezzi; or even vhted bu vs, as O 
Valais Bank in the Gironde 
\s regards the lig ts thems Cs tiie 
has been constant p TESS, Lhe old { ) 
burning colza otl have bet eplaced succes 
sively first by lamps, of thr ck type, 
2 Kerosene Ol! lamp ¢ , of cl t] ( 
still some 198 in existence, 75 of them b 
unattended, Ther came petrol Im-Vapou 
burners, of which. there are No\ 11s) 
Which are ol vreal Vall ue solatec p ‘ 
especially in ht ses sea, giving b 
means of an opt O | ve size, a powe 
many hundreds of thousands of candles 
Krom time to time, trial has bee ac 
Ol gas lights, first 1 aked flan an 
debe then with mncandes mantles, ( 
a ‘ numbering 368, including 2IS liehted buoys 
ae The gas first emploved as coaleous , 
es which sto age Was dith t: thre Ollevius, ce 
— ved from Shale and thre mineral sub 
stances; °° Catalvt é us, aving” thre dl 
Vantar ovel thie pore sy, Ol lye £ 
capabl ol yvreal compression (150 clog times pt sé 
cm., or nearly | ton per sq. in.), being consequence 
readily portable in steel cylinders, eve } S ll boats, and 
thus available for the cconomic supp oO solated = stations 
outside the range of the larger service essels. | ert 
spet ial cases, before the introduction of ** catalytic *’ gas, ust 
was made of acetvlene gas, eithe I opel ( oO 
neandescent mantle. Quite recently, — the dea is. beer 
conceived of using propane "" gas, hi s mimi ] 
available, and which offers mucl the same advantages Ss 
catalytic ois gas. 

Finally, there ts electri ity, one of the 1 s tluable sources 
of illumination for lighthouses, whethe renerated on the spot 
in isolated stations for their own needs, o iwn from a public 
svstem of distribution. For about 50) ears ow electric ty 
has been used in the form of alternating current are-lights 
a small number of the most important lighthouses. Durin 
the past 15 vears, however, the numb ot these has been 
reduced to about 7, by the alteration of certain lights in places 
where the diminution of intensity due to the substitution of 
metal-flament lamps was permissible hese latter have 


re! resented a consid rable advance upol Live earlier lamps with 


carbon filaments, bv the brilliance which they show within. the 
limits of a source divergent cnough to fill the focal zone of the 
largest optics. They are employed, to the mber of 171, of 


all powers varying’ from 6,000 down to 100 watts, alike in the 


largest lighthouses (even, as already noted, in those which had 


emploved arc-lights) and in the smallest narbour lights. 


the great advantage of 


{ 
I 4 


rms of illuminant have 
introd tio ot 


1 
These newet 


lending themselves readily to the rhythm or 


evroup-flashing in the use of lights with fixed optics, such 


srouping or rhythm appearing more and more necessary, 


to developments in navigation and in the publi 
to. distinguish 
afloat and 
The adoption of 


having regard 


sea-board urban districts, in order 


hiehting of 
navigation 
private illumination ashore. 
moreover one of the recommendations put 


between ships 


signals, the lights of 
municipal or 
such grouping: is 


~ 
internationally — in of investigations 


forward consequence 
undertaken by the League of Nations. 
There is no need to describe in detail the 


lights can be adapted to 


manner in which 
either electric rhythmic 
group-flashing, either by eclipsing 
shutters, driven by a small electric motor or with a pendulum 
It need only 


Las or 


screens or cam-operated 


oscillator; there are manv possible combinations. 





aveaaa 
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The French Lighthouse Service—-continued 


said that it has proved possible to govern rhythm lly 
even oil-burning lights, attended or unattended, without having 
recourse to revolving screens driven by clockwork requ re 
periodical re-winding. The heat of the flame is called upo 
tate a fan and thus keep in’ motion a volving set 
s ens. Thanks to ethcient lubrication ood results, « ( 
suthciently regular and dependable, are obtained b s 
economical method. 
Other measures calculated Lo reduce cXpe diture 0 
iminants have take the form ol! solar valves ite vas lig ts, 
d clockwork lighter-extinguishers for botl vas nd elect 
rhts \ high degree of reliability s needed ins 
paratus, in order that any failures occurring or additional 
sits of inspection occasioned may not outweigh the saving 
nsumption of illuminating units effected by their regular use 
With a view to salets and to reduce the need of attention 
roleum-vapour lights are fitted with a fusible plug 
case a fire should oc accompanied by a leakage ol 
troleum, releases the ce mpressed air bv which the petrol 
litted. Of a similar character is a arrangement wherel 
e mantle of an unattended) gas light Ss automat 
ewed, bv means of rotating contrivance which puts 
esh mantle in place of one that has failed The same 
neiple, with a rotating tray, is applied to the replacen 
electric lamps or the substitution of an eme gency gas lig 
an electric lamp, in case of failure of current or breakage 
a bulb. \ppliances have also been dev sed to operat 
itomatically the idmissiot1 ol petrol and to release a pet ol- 
ectri stand-by, in case of the failure of « ent st ‘ 
eding an important light. 
Phe average intensity of lights, having increased | times 
ore apidly than their number since 1895 apart r 
indtall hghts, whose Situation is) not comparable , We t 
owth in number of gas and electric lights has subst 


Maritime Passenger Stations 
a) 


Comments on Lecture published in March issue 


Mr. P. de Malglaive.—A\s a user of nearly all maritime pas 


ver stations, enaors ‘ ( s cit 1) 
nyham. () the whole, the British m; tiling 

( bet ral ved | Hie | ine yy ey «| ‘ 

s Hye mpression tha ( ISSCH Lt ih Nn more cs 
ct ( ( low ed and bs ( sidered s l X\ ! 

live the mos ode ilo ( s ere 

ne oO I Hhic S ( Ove the I 

( I ! s het cit ( pro ar aeq il¢ ( 
( or s \\ ’ ( s { LO | aie ‘ 

om ( nor I ) Ca On-CX pos 
7 ( ha | Cs thyse 1 d even ie ad yr rerag S 
lone a haphazard thout ( oO v e « s 
exam tiol hed. 

\ Othe po 1 ( Ss sit rs YCep i) t 

ere the passenger accommodation is | cis come: tin 
Customs examination shed nly one 
it the platforn he he mber « cngers to be d- 
a | S ii ( the ( p Cl ( mat « ( ‘ 1) ( ‘ 
the other have lk ( cist C\ 1 ore d ( ‘ 

sing lus dl s H e proble t 
sO ved I ny C ne | tal Ss where oO oO ct ( 
eve mo t S bye ep eadyv at the ‘ me. s 
p S neers £O sor S tie | gr ercigre I s bet CNaAnN ce ( 
vo to their « mpurtments a d wait until the time « departure 

Without vomg te the same lengths of luxu Ve cl eve 
Si pretentiousness—olf some of the Contins | dings, it 
seems to me that some etfert could be made to give to. the 
travellers reaching this counts a happier teeling, and some 
comfort. It must not be forgotten that for man people, 
especiall th ys who are not accusl med 1 1 ive ny’, 1 Ss 
first impressions that count, and it is certainly bad polis to 
welcome them in out-of-date draughty buildings, where they 
feel that they are getting no more consideration than the 
crates or bales packed close by, and through which they have 
to dodge to reach their train. 

Sir Lionel A. P. Warner.—With reference to Dr. ¢ o- 


ham’'s observations on the decline of the relative status ol 
Live rpcel as a port tor overseas passenger trathe, apart trom 
the emigration phase, the decline in the ‘“luxurv’’ passengel 
traihe at this port became inevitable because of the necessity 
for transferring the largest and most attractive ships to south- 
Reproduced by permission from the Journal of the Institute of Trans- 
port, 
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Passenger Maritime Stations—continued 


ing to a minimum the time spent by the passenger in the shed 


v 
with the result that he can enjoy the comforts of the 


be inspec ted by 


ship until 


roage is ready to the Customs authorities 


his baggy 


and immediately after the completion of the inspection he cat 


proceed direct to the boat train or other means of convevance. 


allowed the 


to overshadow the ‘‘commercial’’ aspect of the problem 


I cannot help teeling that Dr. Cunningham has 
“ideal 
of maritime passenger stations, whereas at the 


ports in th 


majority of 


s country it has to be unless the 


rec ognised that 


undertaking were commercially sound the question of structural 
design would hardly arise. 


A. L. Gibsen 


Wav). Dr. Bry sson 


L.N.E. Rail- 


interesting lecture 


Trathe 
Cunningham's 


(Continental Manager 


most 
stations at which 


deals mainly with the maritime 


are hendled 
some of the w 
] 


lon, Liverpool, 


the passengers and cargo to and from 
lar rest liners, New Yo | Lon 


<, Southampton, 


Genoa, Naples, Bordeaux, Cherbourg, Le Havre and Hamburg 
are all termini of trans-oceanic services and the design of their 
mi ime stations has been dictated to a very vreat extent bys 
tee size of the vessels using the ports and the nature of the 


trathc to be handled. Vhe conclusions drawn bv the leeturer 


from his exhaustive survey of conditions and equipment at 
these ports nat epresent desiderata applicable to stations 
ha are intended to mive access to and fron ocean-L' wo 


Phat Dr. Cunningham limited in this iw s ) S 
\¢ ( s doubt ssl e to eK PeENCIES ol time, but S 
nteres £ O not ro the hh res he quote t ile 
150 rather less than half a million passengers entered ¢ ct 
thie cipal passt er ports of the United Kingdo: trans 
iro or to places outsict | ope more th two ( i 
1 oO passengers ente ed or left trans on oO the 
| opea contine t | ym the pont f ( 0 Ne »f 
trathe therefore, it a perl ip it bye laimed that 
! itime stati S sé ne the ( la packet services Gest ( 
sometl more t passing entior \lt ) ol tie 
necessarl ( e. tile scale than tl e st 1 the gre es 
the problems t e met th are similar and questions esig 
d nenities Ss « studied witl equal care The es 
of the packet se ( S speed h co forta d the oO 
ol sl essels st ¢ IMpanier he des ~ 
t tions t tt I] enable passe ers to pass thro i ( 
itfere om it + q ] ind as comfortably iS pos le 
As D ( | obs es he London and North Easter 
Railway's Parkeston Quav at Harwich was extend ent 
the ditto 1, 120-ft f qua epresent erths 
S | 1! tv ne ) cc] ad 1] ~ « { as ] 


Port of London Authority 


Recent Progress 


\t the meeting of the Board on March 24th, Lord Ritchie, 
the Chairman, gave an interesting account of the progress of 
the orl ot thre Autl oritv since his pre US review three ears 
vo iT the trade of the port bey in to recover from. the 
depression of the ea el peri id. 

Shipping. 

Phe total nett registered tonnage ol vessels) that) arrived 
at and departed from the whole of the Port of London with 
cargoes and in ballast from and to British possessions and 
foreign uuntries and coastwise was as foll Ws ; 

Year ¢ 1 tb I Tens 

1933 56,480,004 
1936 62,168,833 

The tonnage for 1936 represents an increase of 5,688,824 

tons, or 10.1 per cent., compared with that of 1933, and is 


re¢ ord, 


The tonnage for 1988 was 16.9 per cent. of the total for the 


United Kingdom, while that for 1936 was 17.1 per cent, 


The nett registered tonnage of vessels that entered and left 


the Authoritv’s wet docks was as under: 


Year ended t Mar Ton 
193% —_ ots 29,381,786 
1936 inet ‘ 22.219.700 
Phe tonnage for 1936 shows an increase of 97 per cent. 
compared with that of 1933. 
Phe gross registcred tonnage of ships that used the 
Authoritv’s dry docks was: 
Year ended 31st March Tons 
1933 — bet 3 279,618 
1936 sas ba ae 3,104,195 


qua itself has all the ne essar) crane equipment t i 
tracks for the prompt handling of traihe, and on it there ts 
transit shed, {U0-ft. long, 63-ft. wide and 45-ft. high. The s 
has two fosrs, of which the uppt one s used o1 ) 


handling and Customs examination of goods trattic. 

hit passenger station known as Parkesto Oua Wes 
he lower floor and in the same building as the goods shed, 
quite separate from it, On the landward side of the shed 
the passenye platt wm, ©20-ft. long th permane! book 
othe » Ne) ( xchange, parcels and enqu ; Mhees, avatories 
and a spacious refreshment room, This station incidenta 
vas the first in the world to be equipped witl he picto 
signs and direciion and indicator boards recommended b 


International Union of Railways. From the platform passengt 
arriving b train reach a lare hal vhere are situated tl 

Customs offices, bayvae examinats space a oO 3) 
theials engaged in the performance Home Ottice 

Y ation formalities, rom this hall slopes amp to q 
level, a passengers OSS { oO « ( P 

eCSsecls 

( 1 1)¢ CK SIlOl Ss t 7 ent 1 
| sl ins s¢ ( i d Tie oll er two ( ( | s ee ( 
fo the ecep mm \ scis n ne spe ills Pa esti 
Qua z= 0 land passengers ( ( x essels 
CY tha ( ( CXTCNSIO! al s ( ~ Och 

da ) ) eoula ne¢ ( Css S adep 
A t 1 t tidal st teres s ( ( 

| s cs 1 ~( how i ? ‘ () \\ co (it 
1) b } whal ivs ado ( ) sceny' 
stiit S & trathe a ) INS essels 
P S S eos re) ‘ 

eds oe, (2) W 
S ( ) CSS sed oss-( ) 
| t ) ttempt yen b ( het | ve 
f pp ”~) { ansit “ ( ( Y ( ( 
C\¢ Ss ( S ) fortable ~ OS S S 
e fT s thus it} e s 'r ( ( 
pat on yLASeNnL’ statio ( S ep ‘ 
~ ms 1 ) s ‘) s 
en cit sI ( ( l] ( ( 
s ) ( i r¢ i d ire | ( 
( t S ( a ( <p ( Y 
ss-( i ‘ | efull S 
Ot ) ewers d s 
} 
) . ar 
~ ( rive | t s ( 
S 
HS ® 
Goods. 

I hie ) ive ty ods npe Ler ( tire 
Po e) | mdon, ron and B Itisi yONS S!Ons i orely 
es and coastwis including sship s 

Y ite i 
1933 j St 
Lot 10 .8858.8 
| ( ll det ted Lo ive 8) I po ( exp eoods is 
indled by tl \uthorit Ve I quays 
, ded i 
19 $0) 79 
LONE 2.841.234 
, » -’ - 
Passenger Traffic. 

Lhe umber Of Vessels that used the | handy re stage 
} ° 1 } } » 1 1 
during the twelve months ended 36th September last was the 


highest recorded for any vear since the opening of the stage on 


v 
the 16th May, 1936, the number of vessels being 689, repre- 
senting a total nett registered tonnage of 3,830,163, with a 
total of passengers embarking and disembarking of 133,082. 
These numbers have risen from 338 vessels with a nett regis- 


tered tonnage of 1,760,083 and 56,192 passengers, which were 


first 
1981. 


the figures recorded for the full vear’s working at the 


Stage at the 31st December, 


New Works and Improvements. 
I 


Lord Ritchie went on to describe the amme of new 


works and improvements about to be undertaken at the 
which will involve an expenditure of about £12,C00,0G0 and in 
which, it is proposed to promote a_ Bill in 


prog! 
port, 


connection with 


Parlament during the current vear to obtain the necessary 


powers. 
his will form the subject of a later and more detailed notice. 
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i InlOn me vO 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Port Labour °§\"°)\).\°"" 
Inquiry He was not prep: 
” ‘ o ‘ ‘ 
; ¢ type of me : 
continued from page 122) he UrMmMan ogee 
emplovers cla ed 
One oren steve 
\t the resumption at Glasgow on March 3rd of the sittings urine M =) pe 
the Board of Inquiry appointed by the Minister of Labou: He quotes t s 
to nvestigate the conditions of doc kk ny labour at the Ports \ ( ( ( 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, and the difficulties of establishing a e 10 t S 
stem of registration, Mr. D. YU. John, secretary of the unl ( ( 
tanding \dvisory Committee, Port Pransport Indust v. said atlable 
at all the evidence which had been led pointed definite! Mr. Savage sar 
need for some kind of reorganisatior that ~ \ tld make STOC INE ( 
Ossible a better state of affairs at the port. In his opinion, eq Cri : 
e kind of reorganisation wanted was a regist of dockers, t \berde . 
ntly controlled by the emplovers and men. st Lone . 
He contended that it ( uld be possible from ; egist Ele ( s 
heme to obtain a greater knowledge of the amount of « nploy- \berdes ' 
ent obtained at the rt and to ascertain who were or ‘ Phe ¢ , 
ock workers. ete evedtlec imbe ( SCS ( \I » ~' 
e Unemplovme ! by the use of fictitious names did tT ta be 
Mr. J. C. MacLean, secretary of the Scottish Transport ane ese men 2 
reneral Workers’ Union, said that he \ id suppo Cy Is- titled it 
ition scheme ¢ ly when he could see hat t ne r p ck Phe ae » 
reat regularity ol employment an nerease the econon ICs ce \M \ 
nd social status of the dock workers. \ll that the de { Vberdee ( 
ad at the present time was a minimum of four hours’ ( Ss lie 
ia er istratiolr scheme would not LIVE m ore ce 
Mr. James S. spencer, chairman of the Giasgow Ships ers’ ihe ¢ . 
nd Dock Labour Ie mplovers’ Organisation, sumn vy p the 
ase for the emplovers, supported Mir. Jol 1's ple 1 . 
evistration scheme, . 
He did not think, however, that the emplovers ould agree Steved 7 
» red ve thre hye “-0 1D e< athe ° ying 
vyreater CO-or¢ ition etwee en ESS ere < \l \ I 
egistration scheme in operation ( 
Sheriff rvine Do vou say hat seri ’ Ss ( s t . . 
ep as” redu re the he od yle ent t ‘ p 
docks from 50. te 2» woul it ) 
ition 2 , 
\l Spe Ce ‘ eft far ay 0 ‘ . ‘ re \l IX \ | 
eductio ‘ rat es an ] o the ve cle P 
ested, b te ephone would ( consid ilple post 
egist ) scheme t p 
Atte the members of the Cor SS1O questi d \iI ‘ 
Spence t some re this point the | na ed 
hat he ( his oll yues hac decided Oo have p ‘ d ’ ' 
eparate discussions witl ce emplovers and the r errs ‘ 
Whe the public sitt ng ol} the Nnquiry as res med l¢ \tte 
he afternoon Sheriff Irvine timated that cert: suyvvest s a 
id bee put before the represe es of the « 1 ‘ 7 Cy . 
sation na the 7 \\ ds reacl g OTE t Op 
e di 
Sittings at Aberdeen. x 
Subsequenth ie Ve ( ( q s r ee e 
\berdeen the same dc sisting’ « \l | \l ] ‘ \] 1) | 
INA Sheriff of Rentfrey Bute ' Ss ] ‘ Lesh- d Gren \\ 
» and Professor 1 \l Pav \berdee Sittings ( re R 
eld on Ma it Lit \ ; 
D: & the discussions d the evide ‘ is | ( 
t 1 Tt | 1 )¢ | do ( s t s ) . { ~ 
he etfective members! p s ol ‘ 
\Witnesses yreed that the oO is ve enouyg ey ee eos ‘ 
with normal business at the port ( the emplovers , \! 1] , 
vrave format stale that the ib] too ( ? s 
nen first, d only t on- on ( Cl ‘ ne Cre The ¢ 
ot available 
It was stated that cheme incorpe Y regis 1 of e be , 
workers had been drawn up in 1933, but the on | efused Pp s ck 
to a t e reviste ( 
Ni avage, of the Aberdeen Steam Navigati Com- ‘ d 
pany, t of the Port of Aberdeen Labour [Emplovers’ \l v 
\ss ated that while dock labour was nominally casu: ve eC prope S 
his firm had a considerable number of men whom the firm Phe Cl sa 
regarded as 1tS own men. latio of the Nort 
It was revealed in a cross-examination by Mr. J. P. Thom, denee he d 
district secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, eSS dhe S 
that the men were taken on at the ships’ sides, \Ir. Thom said pre sals are put 
¢ objected to that method of booking, and had sugvested cen- evard to wh 
tral stances where the men could congregate and where the ition and deliberat 
emplovers could take them on. rwccept somethings 
In answer to Mr. John, Mr. Savage agreed that there was Phe beneficial w 
no need for co-ordination between the calling-on pla es » the nd Le was des 
port eased the regula 
‘‘At the present time the union is perfectly aware that there \t the conclusion 
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are not sufficient union men available, otherwise so many non- — turned to Glasgow. 
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April, 1933 


Harbour Accommodation for Airships 


By A. G. VOROBIEFF (Professor of Airshipbuilding in the Leningrad A.-S. Boobnoff University) 





Fig. 1. Airship “LZ 1” in the Floating Shed on Lake Constance. 


1. Introduction: Formulation of the Problem. 


© discuss before the members of a Navigation 


Congress the importance for navigation. of 


having fol instance properly equipped 


harbours, would be a useless waste of time. 
[herefore 


must conclude by 


reverting at once to oul subject, we 


that in the 


| 
absence Of areas, 


future the 


analog’ 


existence o1 affording facilities for 


starting and landing of airships, will in a great 
measur determine, first) the appearing or noen- 


appearing of airships, and, next, a speedy or slow 


developm nt of aerial communication by airships. It 
s for this reason that the autho ol the present 
article, himself a specialist: on airship construction, 


to-dav the attention of the Association 


BI s to aran 


to the problem discussed here. This problem is closely 


related, on one hand, to a rship constructior on the 
other to harbour construction upon water routes. This 
is rendered necessary by the fact that, althougeh—in 
the author’s opinion suitably 


equipped water areas 


(aquatoria) for airships may be conceived as quite 


independent from sea or river harbours, for instance, 
evince a 


vet such aquatoria will doubtlessly alwavs 


tenden y t© become n luded in the svstem of some 
sca or river harbours: as for thre equipment and ade- 
quate arrangement of these water areas, the problem Fig 


must be turned over to specialists on sea and river har- 
bo construction. 


Reproduced by perinission from the Bulletin of tha International 


\ ation otf Navigation Congresses (July L936) 





Fig. 2. The First British Airship, 


“R11” after leaving Shed. 


al 


\ 


ame; the capacity of this airship was already 
Up to October 28th, 1933, she had 540 flig 


2. Airship;Communication : Development and Prospects. 
The first aircraft used for transport bv a were airshij 
the Delag Society ran, from 1916 to 1914, sever 


16,000 m?° to 


In Germany, 
airships, with a capacity varving fron 


which made 1,582 voyages, with a total duration 8,176 hou 


> min. Ihe total distance covered was 182,535 km. at a 


average speed of 45-58 km./h. and the number ¢ 


perso 


carried 34.028 (crews included). Immediately after the end o 


the war the above-mentioned Society organised acrial commu 


cation in Germany, by airship ‘*Bodensee’’ (capacity 20.000 1 


This ship made in 1919, 103 flights, with a total duration 
| g 


hours 50 min., covering a total distance of 51,258 km. at 

higher average speed, 97,5 ikm./h. and carrying a total numibe 
of 4,050 persons (ol which 2,580 passengers, balance tl 
crews), 59 tons of postal packages and letters, and 20 tons o 
passengers’ luggage and other kinds of cargo, \ protest o 


the part of the victorious countries put stop to the flights « 
the ** Bodensee - however, the Germans had already” b 
another airship, the ** Nordstern,’” witl capacity. of 22,50 
m*, which had time to make only o vovage, for the above 
mentioned reason, 

In United States of North America, the Goodvear Co. ! 
run, beginning from July 25th, 1925, and up to the present t 
t fleet composed of 9 small ships, with capacities varying fror 


1,500 m? to 5,000 m® Up to June Ist, 1932, for 


flect accomplished $3 5's flights witl a tota duration « 
23,436 hours, carrving a total number of 
ind covering 1,603,000) km. 


In 1928, the “Graf Zeppeli rf began he f] ohts ot \ orld-w rat 





“Los Angeles” riding at the head of the Mooring Mast on 
Tank Ship ~ Patoka.” 


lirship 
114,000)5 m 


rhts on record, W it] 


total duration of 7,500 hours, Forty-nine of these flights 
vere made over the ocean (one over the Pacific Ocean), and 
one to polar countries. shit one? flew aroun the 


March, 1oe52, 2 re ilar air-line was 


between Friedrichshafen and Rio de Janeiro, 


world. In 


Ihus we see that aerial communication by means © 


raduallv a firm footing in the 


airships begins to gain 2 ° 
life of mankind. 

We are led to expect a continual and _ still det 
Phe Zeppel 
Hindenbu 
Se: 


with a capacity of 200,000 m* and a useful load 1] 


use ol airships for transport put 


Co. is building a new airship, — the 


yortion of which will be carried in the form 


tor ' 
ons, a | 


f passengers, This airship will fly either over the line, 


Friedrichshafen-Rio de Janeiro, or over a newh 


proje ted line, urope-.\m« rica soon to be opened, 

The Zeppelin Co. is planning other lines, to be 
ready within the next few vears, i.e., a line Rio de 
Janeiro-Washington, and a_ line, Furope-Dutch 
Indies The U.S.A. lent in 1932, the co-operation of 
their firm, ‘*‘ The Goodvear Tyre and Rubber Co.”’ 
to the Pacific Zeppelin Transport Corporation and the 


International Zeppelin Transport Corporation with a 
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!. Relation between 
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Harbour Accommodation for 


vit to jointly Oreanisiny ael il communication by aul 
ships over the Pacific Ocean on one hat d, ul d the 
\ antic on the other. 

\ well-known effort: was made by England to 
organise a network ol airways on the airsh ps from 
( ada to New Zealand and South \frica, via the 


Metropolis. It is true the attempt has not vet been 


b ght to a successful end, as it was suspended by 
t dreadful catastrophe which overtook in 1930 
ship R101. The latter's sister-ship R 100, which 
d at the time made one. trans-atlanti flight from 
England to Canada and back, was sold and_= dis- 
ntled, 
However, the recentlh extender ship shed 1 


Cardington still exists, as well as the newly built air- 
ship shed in Karachi, and three mooring masts in 
Montreal, Cardington and Ismailia With all thes 
‘ veniences on hand, the ore inisat 0 of aerial lines 

airships — eithe withi the precincts of — the 
| tis] Empire, or even on International rout Ss, sa 


nparatively easv task. 
It is the auther’s fir 


oner or later de ide to renew. the ibove- 


tempt. 


Advantage of Airships for Oversea Communica- 
tions. 


\irships are espe ral] suited for wer omn 
quiring uninterrupted flights over long distances of 
ousand kilometres, over ev1ons where ntermediat 
mot be provided, as, tor instance oceans. In 


Vales, airships i xperie nee serious competition, not o1 


planes, but from railroads. For oversea 


CVC! 


THE Dock 


‘ s 
\t tl 
SCS 
ind 
om 
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Zeppe 


off fi 





Fig. 5. 


xpress packet-boats and pusseng 


d of the 


speed of the quickest 


er steamers an comy 


ships. less 1 


However, the spe 
Whilst the 


former is tat 


airships. steamers 


cle 


har 


The Elliptical Ship taking off from the Water. 


Mb km. pel nT ur. a rsh PN Possess a speed of 150 km. | 
hat these advantages e somewhat reduced by the 
tmosphe 14 curre tis ale much sti mye thas ean 
ut they still exist. As a result, it takes 3 davs to flv from Freid- 
ichshafen to Pe imb ) ind 4 days te tke the 
eturn flivnt,. li i. *?, tl sched le of f OHLS « ‘ the 
Freidrichshafen-Rio de Janeiro line was drawn up s 
at the ship which started on a ceriain day fron 
Freidrichshafen weuld start five davs later from Rio 
he eturn flight 1 lk reidrichshate \s tl Ss 
tio s bette inte a | tl 1 invone ( ( nye ti 
( ttion of vovaves by sea, it is useless t sist here 
tne ( oOrmoas ame t of time th Is saved By no 
other means is it possible to obtain such a saving of 
ms. not even by usiny acroplanes. I} Ss we may 
vell predi t a future for airs ps, the first stance 
on overseas” routes. This fact brings to the’ front 
with great msistance thie problem ol organising a col 


nection between transport by sea and transport bv 


rships. 


lirships and ~ Water” in the 
Past and Present. 


Krom the verv beginning, a certain intimacy, i 


we mav use the term, has existed between airships 


on one hand, and water *’ on the other. The first 
Zeppelin was built in the floating shed on Lake 
Constance (Fig. 1) and her first’ flights took 


om 
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Dynamic 


StaticallyOverweighted Airship from the 


Airship 


> 


Airsh 1ps—continue d 





Fig. 4. Burney’s Elliptical Ship 
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Flight of Airship and Taking-off/ of a 


Wate!’ 





“Graf Zeppelin” alighting on the Water. 
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Harbour Accommodation for Airships—continued 


airship flies owing to Archimedes’ force. 


seldom that airships during their flight are in a condition of 


However, it is but 


Generally either weight exceeds statical 
The difference in either case is equilibrated 


statical equilibrium. 
lift, or vice versa. 

vertically, in a downward or upward direction, as given by the 
component of the force of resistance of the air to the movement 
of the ship. 
it is sometimes necessary to create it artifically. In this case 


Generally this force is not very considerable. But 


it is possible, by giving to the ship) flying in) a_ horizontal 
direction the difference required, to obtain a considerable ditfer- 
ence between weight and statical lift. Thus, for instance, the 
calculations made by the Author in the Research Institute for 
Mathematics and Mechanics of the Leningrad A, S. 


University show that the surplus of weight in airship ‘‘*R 101” 


Boobnotl 
(capacity 156,000 m*,, fiving horizontally at a height of 600 m. 


above sea-level, may reach 5.8 tons and—15.8 tons (at 
angles of different inclination amounting respectively to + 1 
l4°). Blakemore considers that) for an airship” of — the 
‘* Akron’? type we may expect the useful load to increase by 
of the dynamic lift, 


multipls 


7.9 tons at the expens« 


We might easil 


those already given are suthcient to show the importance of 


analogous examples. Howeve 


making a judi hous US ft the dynamic properties 
of airships with a view to increasing either their use- 
ful load, or thet range (when loading the ship witl 
fuel at the expense of the dvnamic lift), or else with 
iew to lessening the size of the ship hilst conse) 
ing the same useful load or the same range. The 


importance of this fact is confirmed by the appear- 


ance of designs of special airships where the con- 
tructors avail themselves in a vreat measure of the 
d t | lift considered abeve. We may mention 
here for ¢ mpl Burneyv’s design for an_ elliptical 
p (fig. G and 7). Owing to its shape, it must 
possess, as the constructor expects, an unusuall 
yreat d amica lift. hig. 7 shows the taking oll 
rf elliptical airship from the water. However, the 
practice ty acronaut has mm recor mans takings 
ff of staticall verweighted ships from water. sur- 
faces. Phis in not ditheult to understand. Faking 
off trom a water surtace of an airship OVEerwe ighted 
at the expense of aerodynamic lift is the simplest way 


for the ship of making a start with her supplementary 
payin mails, freight 
fuel load (fuel and lubricants). 
to expect in the ii 


load (passengers, or her supple- 


g 
mentat his leads us 


the construction of 


immediate future 

urships provided with the means required for starting 

from and consequently alighting on water surfaces. 

6. Preliminary Considerations concerning the Area, Size and 
Depth of Water Areas provided for the Starting and 
Landing of Airships. 

\s the proble m disc ussed in this article is being proposed lor 

the first time to-day it 1 

from. the 

it mav be 


to the Association, and as it is a new one 
standpoint of the technics of harbour construction, 
yet too early to work out its details. However, it 
seems opportune, and might even prove useful, if the author, 
in his capacity of specialist on airship construction, gave 
conception of the conditions which aquatoria 


will be required to fulfil. 


here 
a rudqimentars 
The author wishes to state that these 
formed 


influence of his conversations with Prof. V. E. 


conceptions have been in a vreat 


under the 
Timonott, Hon. 
Mem. of our Association; Prof. Timonoff also kindly undertook 


to read the present paper and gave 


measure 


the author some valuable 
advice concerning Same, 
n the 


different properties, The first 


We should conceive two distinet tvpes of aquatoria 
future, 
type must 


possessing cssentiall 


afford 


ove weighted 


facilities only for the taking off staticall 


airships. In aquatoria of this tvpe no landings 


on the water surface after flights, no floating of airships, no 
loading of ships by using Archimédes force and no unloading 
on the same principle, are supposed to take place normally. 
Only Su h operatic ns will be made here, as are related 10 ship- 


ment of the paving load, before the start compensated by 


dynamic lift \s a rule, the airship will not make anv stay in 
the aquatcrium where these operations take place. She will 
put up in an air harbour situated on dry Here she will 
be loaded until statical equilibrium has reached, 
will fly over the aquatorium where the balance of 
the load will be shipped; only then will the ship start on her 
flight. On her return, the ship will be no longer overweighted, 
as she will have lost her fuel and lubricants and can therefore 
land directlly in the air harbour on dry land. 


land. 
been after 


which she 


The second type of aquatoria will have no air-harbour. There 
will be only one joint sea-air (or river-air) harbour, from which 
the airships will start, where thev will land on their return 


| 


from their flights and where they will stav during loading and 





Fig. 7. 


unloading (freight and passengers), and also during 
supplies. 


repa 
and taking in of 

These two types of aquatoria will be laid out on essential 
different 
Aquatoria of the first type may and must mainly make provisio 


scales, as coneerns their area size and equipment 
for a temporary accommodation (of short duration) of moore 
airships during the arrival and shipping either of paying load 
othe: freight _ ar 4 


\l re 


over, the peculiar construction of airships makes it imperative 


(passengers, passengers’ lugguage, mails, 


supplementary fuel loads, or else of both kinds of load. 


to have a certain quantity cf gas brought up to them. 


Aquatoria of the second type should possess more develope 


mooring accommodation. Facilities for forwarding, loading anc 


inloading (of both paying and fuel loads), and supplying th 
ships with gas, should also be amply provided. 

\We conceive aquatoria of the first type as) having some 
simple anchorage accommodation, or, at le ist, some Kine 0 


mooring pedestal or floating mooring mast of very small height 


(this mast itself must ride at anchor). It is quite unnecessa 
of this tvpe to have moorin masts like that o1 
or Hoating shed. With aquatoria of the secon 


different. These the 


hor aquatoria 


the “*Patoka,”* 


type il is q lite author conceives as otet 


awara? 


iva UBRZES 


Trial of the “Graf Zeppelin”: Handling the 
has alighted on the Water. 


firship after she 


moorimy, lor s¢ ous 


ing ample and sound accommedation foi 


repairs and for supplying airships with everything they need. 


But as concerns the parts of the water areas (aquatoria 


provided for the starting of airships, these should not differ in 
both the types conceived by the author. Lhese parts should 


be identical as to area, linear dimensions, depth and distance 


from the mooring place of the airship. In both aquatoria the 
airships will probably have to be brought to ‘‘the roads’ fo 
the start. By the term 


part of an aquatorium 


‘‘roads** the author means either the 


or perhaps even a separate water area 


specially intended for the starting of airships, 


lo conclude, let us say a few words about the size of aqua- 


toria. Modern airships have a length of about 250 m. For 


we should take a figure of 300) m. 


} 


aquatoria 
ship is moored it should sufh 


the design ot 


Hence, when the e to have for 


every ship a circumference with a diameter of GOO m. But the 


mooring p int itself (for example a low floating 


gy mooring mast 


may displace itself horizontally in any direction. It is there- 
diameter, sav 750 


— 


fore necessary to take a somewhat vreate: 
m., for every one of the airships simultaneously moored, whicl 
: sufficient. 


fieure should be 


Depth is a factor of no great importance; it should, however, 
be as little as possible, as the draft o 
overloaded 


airships, even whet 
will not in all probability, exceed 1 m. 
of an aquatorium should probably be determined by the draft 
of the surface craft used for carrving and freight to 
and from. the 

to the 


\s concerns the size of the ‘‘roads’’ (or starting-place) it is 


Ppassengye Ts 
urship er hauling the airship from its moorings 
] 


down ‘roads"’ (or starting place) and back. 


difficult to say anything definite at present. The necessary 
calculations are being made, but they are not vet finished. At 


present we can only state that the depth of starting-places 1 
\ost 


determined bv the draft 


should not he VeFrv 
will be ' 
of the surface craft used for conveying the airships between 


the interests of their working 


oe, vreat, 


probably the depth of *‘‘roads”’ 
their moorings and the starting-place. It is, however, necessar\ 
to state that 
the starting-places of the two types of 


there should be no essential difference between 
iquatoria, either as 


concerns their area, size or their depth. 
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Proposed Free Port at Boston, U.S.A. 


{bridgment of Report to the Boston Port Authority on the Practicability of Establishing a 
Free Port at Boston, Massachusetts, by Herr H. Fugl-Meyer, Director of the Free Port of 
Denmark 























Port of Boston, Commonwealth Pier No. 5. General View from East. 


Free Ports and the Service to be derived from them. 


) sl ( 
LCH s bee ritte ( the subject « | e P S 
a 
Vil OusS ¢ <plan Tons ‘ ( re ‘ 
vities b tin te s ticed 1 ‘ 
i nds of the ty tv ¢ the pet | \ ( “ : 
} . . | D ] | 
is ut 1 ( al ‘ SUt S to eCNIST ( ad . 
‘ 
Some Causes an ¢ tirely Wrong dea as te Liv mea ‘ ol tl 
term ‘* Free Port. Many believe that the word °** tree > 
means that there are educed expenses n etl ©’ and ssi 
ste v. \ short des riptiol of the I ree Po t, al ol the ( ; ‘ : a ' 
services to b expr ted fron t should be helptul,  « d S 
therefore included here. 
\ i ree Zone or Free Port s i certa i need-in al d Lua ded 
pat of a port \ thi h nporte Y ds il be st | >* 
ithout paving: « Stoms dues \s SOO! s est np ed goods \ Pa 
leave the uarded zone in order to | porte Ire 
territory, the dues are to be paid in exactly the sam iS 
they are on. othe: imports, < : se lig 
—— — ‘ 1 | nioa Fommeh fae - , . ° 
It will thus appear that the advantages offered by a Free free Ports in Europe and in America. 
Port are pra tically the same as those offered a onded 1 ( 
“1 1 , 1 Ile et . Live I 
warehouse, and it wil iT seen that, I ountries i 
1 , : ere set ‘ 
sulheientls elfective svst } Ol vonded irehouses lr ree 
‘ e : iw « ‘ l , 7 —_ \ 
Ports have been tound obsolete. H \ | 7 
\ ree Port Is, wcordimnyg to ts idea, suited only lo ta ny : . ; : - m ; 
care of foreign imports and re-exports. 6 Paes Vices Geir 
: ; ia n ‘ " D 
For countries which mport a vreat quantity ol ‘ en — — ; | 7 
LO ds, it mit\ be advantage US have a place where g@oods " : » 
can be repacked, eraded, cleaned ind emarked wit a rp ; abt P 
minimum of customs interference. \ wholesa’e merchant who Phe 1 . f 
. ] ) I sed ofte cope 
distributes his imported foreign goods to a large number of ;' ; : 
foreign and domestic customers can, from his 1 hired ce _ : 
. : . , ly t 
storage place in the Free Zone, make up the different parcels 
to be sent out have full freedom te disp se of his voods, and 2 rm FATENN , 
have the advantage of avoiding the payment Customs dues np 
until the eoods ire sold, thus savir yr mterest ai d edu ny S ) » t in 
' } 
necessary mvestments. 
Rea ‘ports, which are neve to lye 1 uch by ( iIstoms, 
nett ally find many advant ives in beine d scharged in en 




















compctitor ¢« all) bende warehouses nust | ‘ ) | ‘ ’ 
Si7's ! ol wareh Ss O ne must \\ ] ) los —_ ———— —_ a) 
wit! ocal met hants ( with the Fea Clg 1 } 
It is therefore a fundamental necessit oO vive first-cl 4 
to each individual customer. In many ca t has been found W } 
expt dient to eiVve the Fre Zone ints tive | C ol el bli ° » 
+3 ‘ : : , - 
utility company, with certain freedom « ( dl cle a 
some restrictions, to let this company run its affeirs along ~ 
commercial lines, and make it possible t ttract business S 
through advertising and commercial ents = 
In the Free Port of Copenhagen all operati ns relating t = 
the movement of goods are concentrated in the hands cf. the G.| | 
Free Port Company. Ali stevedoring, warehouse work, and nt : 
: “o oa N ~ by r. r 3 > . 
, es N N ~ i 4 : N ‘ 
ic8P 2 m2) 3) ro) c > > c > ; 


*Reproduced by permission, . ~ 
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Proposed free Port at Boston, U.S.A. - continued 





























following countries: Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark In order to attract trade to these zones, many different ex- 
or Germany, Finland, Russia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, emptions from cllicial dues are given to customers using” the 
Poland, Danzig, Belgium and France. Hamburg, in addition, zenes. The oliicial information gives the following particular 
is connected directly with an intricate maze of canals and water- foreign merchandise can come to these ports at any tim 
ways which tie it up with all the provinces of Germany, Czecho- without being subjected to customs inspection, and can 
slovakia, .\ustria, etc. reshipped without customhouse formalities, to be distribut: 

Furthermore, Hamburg and Copenhagen are the seat of a all over the world. 
business community which for a number of centuries has con- An industry established within these Free Zones will 1 
ducted transit business and has created a local market which, be subjected to taxes, municipal, Federal or State. The sc 
in itseli, requires goods to be stored up, awaiting the orders ebligation imposed on any one desiring to become establishy 
of the local merchants, who have their travelling agents in all in the Free Ports will be the payment of a nominal rental f 
the countries mentioned, the place or land occupied. 

It has therefore not been the principal object of these two Under such conditions, the Mexican Nation offers these Fi 
Free Ports to attract goods or to create commerce, but simpl, Zones to Europe, the United States and Asia, and any o1 
to offer special conditions for the existing traffic. Free Ports, might avail himseli of this effer to establish headq arters fe 
such as Flensburg and Malmo, established to create and attract commercial enterprises, and as an additional inducement, 
trade which historically and naturally would follow cther chan- this strategic place of the world, to find ne markets for tl 
nels, have not lived up to expectations, in spite of the fact that | disposal of their products... . ! 

Malmo, for instance, is located only a few miles from Copen- Cn account of the provisions of the act, Free Zones of tl 
hagen, and is connected with a large hinterland. kind would be out of the question fi JOStO} 

A large part of the United States, and particularly the coast Phe attitude taken in Mexico is the same as that takes 
of New England, lies close to only one country, Canada, which other countries where Free Zones have been established: 7. 
recently has closed itself to re-export through American ports. during a period when it was found necessary to make an ext 

The hope for a future transit trade is therefore more definitely rdinary effort to preserve or establish trade at a port, st 
tied up to Latin America, and a certain amount of such trade | zones are established as an experiment by banks, governmer 
is going on at present. Freight rates, however, put most of 1” municipalities directly interested in the welfare of — lo 
the ports of the United States at a disadvantage in respect to business life. Endless calculations mieht be made. but. st 
transshipment trade, Eure pean and Asiatic lines connect it would he impossible to prove that a Free Port could creat 
cheaply a large number of large ports in other continents with trade which is not in existence at present; vet, the caleul 
South America, thus making transshipping from United States tions of the Port of New York Authority, two-thirds of 11 
ports uneconomical The freight problem from Atlantic ports fratlic figured on is new tratlic which it is expected will 1 
can, at times, be very complicated; for example, sulphur, which ittracted. 
is shipped from various Atlantic ports, inclusive of Gulf ports, Most of the imported and re-exported articles at the Port « 
to Santos and Rio, is sent to these places via Hamburg, where Boston are raw mtaerials, whieh would) hardl evel equ 
it is stored for some time. This roundabout way, including any repacking or grading. For such goods the present bonce 
discharging, recharging and storing, is found to be cheaper warehousing stystem is efficient and convenient. It has tl 
than the direct sailing from United States ports to the plac advantage over a Free Port, that the bonded goods can bi 
of destination. stored at any point to which the steamer happens to bring 

In New York, where great efforts have been made to estab- them, or wherever the owner of the goods wants to have then 
lish a Free Port on Staten Island, the arguments in favour of stored for future use. even in his factory or shop 
it appear to be very weak. Among the many port experts 
who have expressed views favouring such an establishment is 40 | GRAPH SHOWING AMOUNT OF CusToms DRAWBACKS 
Mr. MeKenzie, Commissioner of Docks of New York City, » + | DAID BY THE UNITED STATES) — 
who concludes a long discussion by saving: ~ 30 ~— Se - 

“The main advantage | like to point out of a free zone lies Q 4 $——— ft | i | 4 4 4 | ] 
in the fact that, if vou have a great quantity of material stored % 20 
In a free port zone, vou have a guarantee to any ship line of 
full return cargoes from that zone.’ 5 - | 

This seems rather an unstable basis for a ‘‘main advantage."* = 

First, it depends upon an ‘‘if,’’ ie., it does not actually exist ; = a: « 

second, if this ‘‘if’’ became fact, there would apparently be ah ms . 9 % i @ D > ne ~ 2 + 
, ; : ; ~ N N N ~“ N N *) er) ~ ” 

no guarantee at all for return cargoes. Supposing imports Year D D D 2) ® D ca) 2) a a) Q g 


fo exceed exports by ten times, the warehouses of the Free ; 
’ Phe drawback system appears not to have been very effective 


, 


Zone could quickly be filled, but the incoming ships would have 


o leave empty, as a Free Port is not a place from whicl judging from the graph shown in Fig, 2, whereas the bonded 
domestic exports ordinarily would be handled. warehouses appear to form a very Important part of the tr: ce 
During the hearings of the committee of Congress prior to of Boston. Table | shows the dutiable imports to Boston, and 
the enactment of the Free Port \ct, ree ommendations were thie go ds entered and withdrawn from bonded arehouses. 
offered by Mr. Hedden of the Port of New York Authority lable 1 
and by Mr. MeKenzie cf New York Citv. Thev seem to have Port or Boston 1932 193 1934 
come to the conclusion that there were no actual figures and ee ee ve in al " LA P me a 
facts on which to base the establishment of a Free Zone, but “AN ag elt i SE 8976; 599 18.434 829 13, COG m7 
that, considering the present situation and the low level of the Withdrawn from bonded ware 
present traffic, it was the duty of the port to try all possible _ houses ee : 7,812,301 12,386,817 12,886,257 
means of promoting trade, and, as that can be done in New Per cent, entered... +o 1d 2U 14 


i ‘tes ' , of existing ves - experime ule ; — 
Yor by the use of existing wharves, the « xperime nt could [he last line of the table indicates th percentage of goods 
he made at a reasonable expense, and could therefore be recom which entered bonded warehouses, thi percentage being figured 


ae : : J 
mended, 7 n the total dutiable imports. In the Free Port of ¢ openhagen 
a n° d ire ) »s ive ) i » » \\ . SS \ , 
Reoston s reSIFe to be active u this respect was expr et ) about 10 per cent of the total Imports are permanently stored 
Mr. Frank S. Davis, at the hearing cf the same committee. in the warehouses and. sheds. If one arbitarily adds a few 


, eiare ctr ~~ 5 SoCT > . . . me r > Free : : 
Mr. Davis trong! rece mmended the enactment ol the I nite pei cent tor goods which are stored in bonded warehouses in 


Port .\ct, and sp ‘ke on this oceasion in behalf of the Beston the City of Copenhagen it can be vleaned” fron the ihove 
Port Authority, Boston Chamber of eeneneree, ie eran figures that the bonded warehouses in) Bost answer. thei 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Retail purpose 

gq ' 4 
Trade Board, and the Boston Port Development Company. Where Free Ports: have been successful. they «eneralls 
The brief presented to the committee by Mr. Davis is attached occups such a favourable position in relation to other parts 

Kins as , i ° 17 af 4 boatast : ; 

10 this report as an Appendix, Under point IV of the bi of the port in which thev are situated that practicaliv all over- 


Mr. Davis states: 


eee : . sea steamers have to call at them. Phe question ef collecting 
“The Port of Boston offers manv possibilities as to site and 


the eoods which belong to kree Port business b means of 


tv pe ot tae ilities for the operation ola Free Port. barges ond hehters thus becomes of very little Imp rtance. \ 

In South America a number of Free Ports have been operat- call Free Zone in a large port is only a disadvantage and 
ing’ since September, 1921. I have not been able to obtain will add to the cest of transportation. It would be difficult, 
statistics showing the commerce in these places, but an indica- if not impossible, ta select a part of the Port of Bost at 


tion as to the working of the zones there may be gathered from 
the fact that Mexico, which for the past twelve years has 


Lii¢ 


operated Free Zones in the Ports of Salina Cruz, Puerto 


which all import goods should arrive, and from which domestt 
goods, as far as possible, should be excluded. This would 
result in favouring or harming individual railway companies or 
Mexico, Rincon Antonio and Guaymas, opened two Free Ports landowners; the traffic problem would be doubly difficult, as 
in 1982, and two more in 1934, in the Ports of Payvo Obispo and 


: 1 «6 . . Vrne > » 79 4 
Cozumel. Mexican Free Ports,” p. 6. 
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Proposed Free Port at Boston, U.S.A.—continued 
many import goods arrive in Boston in bond on board coast: for the inward and « ail Ol ¢ 
steamers from New York, and these steamers have their ov diverted into othe hanne ‘ dl 
picrs and warehouses in Boston and bring their forcig nip Nappening: at presse r4 \ ( ‘ 
in bond, mixed in with several times as many domest oods ompensato le caste ( gy Ne 
Krom the above arguments it appears that con er York to sucl CNL dp 
; , 
egcographically, and from a trathe point ol ew, tl ea of Boston pret oO ship ( ( 
Free Zone will meet with some dithculties in  Bostor | ood Nt Yor 
later section it will be explained that none of the present pt On Fig. 3 ( cos ( 
the Port 1s msidered suitable for conversiol t . } ( hd | Cs we 
e. np Ls b ) ( ( ( ( 
Although many dithculties may arise, there is pos t two sho 3 
at a Free Zone, run commerciali,, mav se | ede ‘ SLAMS, 
en conditions change. ‘ Cprene S ONE ‘ , 
This | SSID \ 1] he Cs issed lk: te . \t Live Si ( ‘ 
1 Ie suggested how a iture piel ce ele pme A ‘ > 
one 1 so as to lend itself ideal t ( sed S ree > ( t 
MISTINeSS ( dit ons sho ld ( ed ( ne oes \ , 
\ iit 4 
one \ ‘ ‘ 
{ ded ( 
lrade of Boston in relation to Local Harbour Facilities. me 
In Table 2, figures showing the omme e of Be ‘ 
Si ears om 1028 11 ] be Pa Ps) re give | a 
] 
i A 
I) i } 
il ( 
| gn x} 
j t 2 { 
Sbipl i 
| il pa i ~ ) j ‘ 
| il foreign and { 6 t 
4 i \ pm RO j “ 
These figures prove that the trade « Joston Co sp en $$ eer eer 
ipally Of imports cf goods for local consumption and ot aN 
aterial for jocal fact es and for the } iildin di 4 re) r ED CLEARED IN HORT pny \ 
Tr 
© inh averaye, 1) pt ( l Ol the comimny ¢ Lo \ 
rom lereign countries; 5] pr ( t S ports of we | 
States lo 
Ree \po Was so smal ce five eu fre ON 
‘ , ] 1 ‘ ® a ed 
Moo, It amounted to only 1.5 per cent, ol the tots cxp 14 “ 
1 : . . / y , 
» only one-hith per cent. of the total shipments tre Boston 3 9 / NET REGISTERED TONNAGE ENTERED 
nd to cnly 0.18 per cent. of the total foreign mp S C 12 ¢ ' ; 1 T T T 
: ' ; 6 re) | / 
act, foreign re-export as sO small as to De Cons o CL - | 7 
rible. _ ial / 4 
Phe total absence of c-CXports du CS hat It he F ai 
\2 , i Se osf — = a ”) 
! tcn is I apital of a w |- ulated 1 wt Sti } 
> . ( : | ( popu { al oN c 8 
and is the leading port of New England, it is lacking i ( 9° 
sale traders of international character. Its importers ‘ = | 
the most part, dirt tly nterested in retail | ISINCSS Of -= 6 ] 
facturing; the buy and dispose o he eoods ino ord FOREIGN IMPORTS IN SHORT TONS, 
serve this latter brancl ol trade, ane are, therefore | ] ——~_» 
interested in devel pine a local wholesale market iti —" | ne 
oO serving the hinterland ol Bostor and m Ol nerwhbo | ™| 
yOorts. 1 he wool trace is one of thre io mternaty al trac 4 | 
Imp rtant enough 1 be mentioned bu 1 | FIG. 
rtant nouUy \« I ili 1, Dut evel this Oo © = = —_ o ~ 
* P ° ~ ~N ~*~ 7 » ~ ~~ ~ 
uantities ol evoods il could bring nto a ree |}? rl 0 } ™ N ~“ ™N ~ N ~ ~ & = d =.) a 
ae S Yar2? 29 2 82 29 2 B@ & : = . 
to support the Free Port idea; and, if the rule for. st re ; 
bonded warel iIscs is one dav changed so as t D ‘ 
United States Customs fron marl thre Dales r ; 
; he us 
met hants, who, 1 1 vreat extent, are top mil ( ( \ . s : 
‘ Cit 
Wo ld lose then Main mterest Wm IsSIngY ¢ Ie ree Po | . 
Phe remarkable lack of merchants specialis 1 a ipscisicks : 
* a ' ns ‘ to oO the ‘ ) { ads 
national sphere ol actor cal he expla ed n dilferent “4 B | 
‘ 1! tt , | { 
Th« proximity of Ne York is not a suticient reason. ror . . 
; 1 “oe , to Nie ca H I St. | 1 ( \ 
untless examples iW cal ( proved that a sn ( ( Pp ‘ , 
. itl ‘ re ites ( ) , ( \ 
live il vd thri ( nnd offer wood conditi its busines com- ! 
. | , ; , | | oul > 
Mvunitv even though a large city be close Vv: put wire a « \ | 
. . , * : Ne ( 4 ( ‘ | i 
lil J0oston Is unable to ole sulli enti 1 ( ibe ( \I . 
5 ( ( > ( ; 
lo ( | fT px I> |? 
| | ‘ Ni | S 
S ( ‘ » Ne \ 
| thre es 13 | 
rs 1 al r | 
3 | Vork Harbour ti 
- 
*O 60 - | : 
o GRAPH SHOWING FOREIGN IMPORTS TO U.S.A H tene t ; 
2 ' ‘ | { t t rat » that 7 1 ( : 
° ’ 
-= 40 nanan ——_— —T es Ni | land's « xp | " \ 
om } ] 
nd app matte ( oO ( 
= 
20 ‘ cas Seca noves i that 7 1 
= Witl espect 1 ] e% hit 1 ( 1 Dp 
) J ! 1 — ) 1916, it was the practice for the st ‘ 
- ~ © é © D ° ~ ~ . , 
, S N re % oS 3 N N N a ~ 4 ~ on « Dp t fremerhts to albsc ) 
Yaro 2 9&2 89 @® &@® $$ 2&2 & & 8 B@ f. bap - 
enjoved by Philadelph " B 1 \ ) 
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Proposed Free Port at 


has since been eliminated, and Boston now has the same ocean 
rates as the other North Atlantic 

It is a well-known fact that the Boston Port Authority has 
been very aggressive in the last few vears, taking an active part 
the 
discriminations. Unfortunately, a 
Supreme Court, to the effect that a port is not a locality, within 


ports, 


of eliminating these 
the 


in the various rate with VIEN 


Cases 
’ 


recent decision of 


HARBOUR 


AUTHORITY 


Boston, U.S. A.—continued 


each day the occupied and the empty bert! 


better overseas wharves, with the result show 


TABLE 3 


Boston ard Maine, Hoosae Dock ; 
Boston and Maine, Hoosac Dock, Grain Berth 
Army Base 


York, New Haven and Hartt rd Rail 
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is Ol some ot 1 
nin Table 3. 
DAYS 
Ber B 
( i Id 
111 3Al 
105 eA | 
140 18 
78 10 
‘ 
734 99 
est wl CS ? 
busv seas 


the meaning of section 3 of the act, has retarded the success New 
of such efforts. There is a hope that the efforts of the Boston Total 
. P ° : : ota 
Port Authority, if persistently and aggressively carried out, 
will eventually result in the removal of these discriminations In view of the six davs’ free storage, all tl 
under which Boston is labouring. The more strength and be said to be more than effectively utilised 
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iuthority vested in 
it be able t 

Phe not, however, 
for the superiority of New York. Chere 
istration and development of the Port itself which would have 
to be able to 
fact, the 


this b« dy, the bette and more qui kly will 
solve the problems. 
the only 


is much in 


railway preferences are reasons 


the admin- 
changed before Boston would. be receive its due 


the 


facilities are be 


Share of shipping to this country; in physical 


oming old-fashioned. 
the period shown in 


with corre spond- 


ring 


16,000,000 tons, 


The total imports of the Port du 
Fable 1 


ng arrivals of 


reached the figure of 
14,000,000 net register tons 


The total length of wharf available is: 


Linear 
Depth it mean low water, 40 to 35 feet 16.600 
Depth at mean low water, 34 to 30 feet 9,100 
Depth at mean low water, 29 to 25 feet 5,000 
Depth at mean low water, 24 to 20 feet 5.50 
Depth at mean low water, 19 to 15 feet 9 300 
Depth at mean low water, 14 to 10 feet $700 
Total length of water , 50,200 
Of this total length of wharf, only 17,006-ft, can be described 
as forming units of a modern port. The rest are barely able 
to serve their purpose, and contribute merely to discrediting 
the Port. 
The total of about 19,000,000 short tons handled over a 
length of 50,000-ft. of wharf gives 340 long tons per linear 
feet per vear, The total for 1933 of about 14,000,000) short 


tons will give 250 long tons per linear feet. 

These figures, if compared with those of other ports of the 
that the 
used, but that 


taken as a whole, are 


trafic would 


world, indicate wharves, 
‘ffectively 


the present wharves. 


anv rush of overcrowd 


This statement is borne out by facts. Captain Miller, former 
local director of the United States Shipping Board, has, for 
and March, 1926, counted 


the months of January, February 


od. 

such as the ne selected for the calculations 
Slack periods, howeve that preparations sl 
receiving the trathe of better times, 

From Table 2 it will be seen that the tot 
cargoes in recent year have not exceeded 3.4 
about half of this is foreign imports.  B 
exports, there is obtained a total of 4.4 
movee over the piers in 1929, and of onl 
million short tons handled at the general ca 

total length of about 18,000-ft., would bi 
per foot of wharf. 

If vo ds are not to be permanently st eC 
traflic is not too large 

Phere is, therefore, no immediate need for 
sion unless the Port should change its trafhe 
able to go against the present principles of 
the water front, and build up a port unit \ 
space at the quay, a unit which at any time « 
i Free Zone. 

It should be stressed that no ambitious buil 
to be entered upon until the major injustice 
Port is suffering have been rectified, Tf that 


there will undoubtedly 
the pier described in the following chapter 
needed. 

located the South 


are most ef its competing ports, and has a 1 


Boston is nearer to 


It has a similar advantage with resp 


access. 


age to northern European ports, as can be se 
below (nautical miles 
Distance 
Li 
Boston 


Montreal 
New York , 
Phi'adelphix =e = 8, 
3altimore 


be an immediate incre 


system, and b 


limited storage a 


] 


th ample storage 
ould be made int 
lit M4 project ou ht 


rom which the 
complished, 
traihe, 
ld be 


t is ac 


. j 
ist WwW ane 


r] 
strong !\ 


\merican ports than 
nuch better oceatl 
ect to ocean mile- 


‘en from the table 


110 
194 
337 


193 





ase eae 
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Proposed Free Port at 
Chis means that, with the operating expenses necessary to 
make fourteen runs to or from New York, fifteen runs could 
be made to or from Boston. 
Boston should not alone be able to supply its own hinterland 
with goods. As soon as all hindrances to its deve lopment are 
moved, it should be able to become for New York what Plyv- 
mouth and Southampton are for London, as to passenger trafic, 


d its transshipment activities should be increased many times. 


Suggestions for Extension and Possible Future Free Port at 


Boston. 
It has already been shown that, although thi present trathe 
does not justify an immediate extension of the dé king facilities, 
wh facilities mi very soon be required, If built on economi- 


al lines, they sheald almost be able to pay their own way. 


\When it is decided to make an extension, it would be reason- 


te to build it in such a wev that it could be used some 

Ss a ree Zone, 

None of the existing piers o wharves i Boston could be 
sed as such. From experience, pier development show 
to le unfit oy I ree i rt purposes 
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Boston, U.S. A.—continued 


where such an extension car ‘ 
a basis for an estimate. But, pers 
be ditheult to find place th be 
bilities for ce velopment d ext 
the proposed extension would 
cle velopment, the same s 
ol the location, 

The shape given to the pis 
eXtension as al rdinai add 
Lime We d be cit ‘ | ( 
app! and onl ent Py 
pla 

The | vy desire ( 
) hie se OF the ( ‘ 
lore suyrvestec i ( S¢ 
( l Hye lengt ‘ ‘ ( 
t¢ 1) ( thre shee s 1 ct sl ‘ 
( lw upper « 
( ~~ ( widtl s ( ( 
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General View of Boston 


\ Free Port must be entirely closed off from the surro di 


territory, and should have only a narrow entrance 


Ml as fe vates as possible facing on island territory. 
It is probably incorrect, as preposed for the Staten Islang 
ree Zone in the Port ol New York, to build a huge fence 


long the land boundary of the zone, and to leave the water 


front entirely open to smugglers. It ma e said that the wate 


ront will be taken care of by the Harbour Police, but | 
not leave out the fence entirely, and rely on the police forces 
alone? A Free Zone should, if possible, Io haped like a bottle 
with only one neck for the passage of the water-borne trathe 
Vhis neck should be guarded by a customs guard with quick- 


running motor boats, so that small boats and barges can Ie 

stopped and examined, just as cars are examined at a gate. 
Wherever a part of thr 

later be 


shed and warehouse, and the character of the Free Zone 1s 


Water tront s left 


found to place a customs guar n ea 


NECESSATY 


same time, the cost of guarding will 
Port, 


thereby changed. \t the 


be high. The Customs Inspector ol Copenhagen ree 


t man of international experience, considers that the plan pro- 


Staten Island would create a stronghold for smug- 


pos d_ for 


vlers. 
ve 

The location of a port extension lor foreign trace hould 
] close to the best ocean wharves of the harbeur, and as close 


as p ssible to the centre of the business district. 


No Free Port will ever be a success if it cannot work in 
close conjunction with the trading community, The fact that 


a harbour section is located a few thousand feet from the main 


ody of the Port should, theoretically make no difference, but 


} 


trafic has its own psychology and laws. A nearby imperfect 


wharf will be preferred to a distant perfect one, even if the 
distance between the two is a question of only a few minutes’ 
motor car drive. 

The most suitable place for such pie construction, one which 
which 
vould have every possible advantage of location, is the shallow 
water between Fish Pier and the Navy Dock. 


such an extensien Is 


could be used as a Free Port whenever desired, and 


In Fig. 5, a fairly detailed layout for 
shown, 

This plan is in no way an attempt to prejudice the engineers 
who, in the future, are to make an inclusive plan of the develop- 


ment of the entire Port. Tt is drawn up to show how and 
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Proposed Free Port at Boston, U.S.A.—continued 


Free Zone, but there are other fundamental needs which must 
be corrected betore any thought is given to Free Zones. 
In order to give the Port of Boston a possibility to compete 
favourably with other ports, foreign and domestic, the follow- 
made : 
» It is of primary importance that sutlcient authority be 
local Port with support, 


in order to place responsibility where it belongs, and to awaken 


ing recommendations should be 


vested in a administration financial 


local interest in the Pert, and to give the Port strength to fight 


its most imminent ills, such as railway differentials, wharlag« 
the 


and dockage rules, control over maritime zone, freight 


rates, etc. 


G. At the earliest possible date an inclusive and comprehen- 


sive study should be made, so as to prepare a plan for the 
future development of the piers and wharves of the Port as 
a safeguard against future scattered and short-sighted develop- 
ment. 

7. As soon as the major ils of the Port are cured, an ex- 


tension 1s warranted. It would be possible to build this ex- 


tension so that it could be converted into a Free Zone if desired. 
Appendix: Brief of Mr. Frank S. Davis 

The following is the statement of Mr. Frank S. Davis, repre- 

senting the Maritime the 

Commerce, at the hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 

nittee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, March 

41, 1964: 

I appear here on behalf of the Boston Port Authority, 
Chamber of Commerce, the Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the Retail Trade Board, and the Boston 
me 


\ssociation of Boston Chamber ot 


Boston 


Port Development Company, all of whom have authorised 


to state that they favour the enactment of enabling legislation 


that would permit the establishment of a foreign-trade zone 
or Free Port within the limits of the Port of Boston. 

I may also say that several vears ago the Massachusetts 
Legislature passed a resolution authorising the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works to inquire into the feasibility and ex- 


Federal authority and 
regulations, of a Free 


and methods 


the establishment, under 
in accordance with Federal statutes or 
Port within the Port of the 
by which such establishment, if found to be feasible, and expe- 
dient, may be carried into effect, together with the appropriate 
involved therein, 


pedien v ol 


Boston, and means 


mav be 
briefly 


methods of meeting such expense as 
The the Department, 
follows: 

|. There is at the present time no authority, public or private, 
Port in port of the United 


conclusions of stated, were as 


which establish a Free any 


States. 
2. Present agencies operated under the customs jurisdiction 


Mma 


perform certain re-exporting, manipulating 
bond, but these are limited and have 


Port. 


ind tarits acts ma, 


ind manufacturing unde 


not the fecility of procedure which is provided in a Free 


3. Foreign free ports may be listed under various classes, 
some with restrictions and with varving degrees of success, 
due to geographical locations and other factors. But the 

the Free-Port idea and establishment in recent vears 


spread of 
of Free-Port facilities in numerous ports leads to the conclusion 


hat the Free-Port facilitv has proven an advantage to the port 
where established. 

!. The Port of Boston oifers many possibilities as lo site and 
tvpes of facilities for the operation of a Free Port. 

5. The lack of Federal enabling acts for the establishment of 
Free Ports prevents at the present time the presentation of 


definite or detailed recommendations regarding the establish- 
ment of a Free Port within the Port of Boston The Depart- 
ment believes that the interest in this subject in various parts 
of tl suntry will result in p esentation befor Congress oft 
legislation to provide for the establishment of Free Ports. 

Phe Port of Bosten, as members of the committee probably 
know, is made up of a series of peninsulas which afford natural 


On some ef these peninsu- 
where at the Boston Army 
S28 000,600, and at Common- 


me 
minal 


locations for a foreign-trade zone. 
South B 
whicl ost the gvovernment about 


No, 9, 


| ¢ B: 
as, such as STON, miSC, 


wealth Piet combination freight and passenger tet 


onst ted by the State of Massachusetts at an expense of 
ib t SA,C00,000, modern water-front facilities are pre vided, 
Othe lo atic ns, sucl ‘ Jeffrev’s Point, where the Boston 


Pasture’? in Dor- 
property in 


called “Cow 


\irport 1s located, and the s 
evelopment 


chester Bav, and the Boston Pert 
Revere, are not vet provided with pier 
Pasture”’ 


facilities, but private 


interests are developing the ‘Cow property and the 
Boston Port Development Company's project in Revere, and 
these private interests are much interested in having the Federal 
government enact the necessary enabling legislation that would 
sermit them to utilise part or all of these properties as a 
foreign-trade zone. 

New England industries depend vers upon foreign 
raw materials for their manufactured products. The volume 


of foreign imports at the Port during the past seven vears has 


largely 


With 
different pi ture. 


averaged well above 2,500,000 tons anually. respect 


foreign exports, however, it is a fat bh orelg 


exports at the Port of Boston have steadily decreased fr 


1,250,000 tons in 1916 to 2U9,0CGU in 1982. Of course, tl 
decrease in foreign exports is due to a number Ol reasons, su 


as the unsettled condition of foreign markets, the differenti: 


cae ‘ ; 
against Bosion in the railroad rates from the interior, and 1 


certain untair and discriminatory practices that have 
at the Pert of New 


formal 


prevall 
which were recently. cr 


Interstate 


York and only 


rected by a decision of the Commerce Cor 


nission in what is known as the Ne York Warehouse Cas 

Nevertheless, it all emphasises the unbalanced condition 
thre foreign commerce flowing thre ugh the Port of Boste n, tl 
exports in 1932 being only about 10 per cent. of the fore 
imports. 

Boston tis the centre ol an mtense ndustrial section of 
country. \ foreign-trade zone at tl port would natural 
attract huge supplies of foreign raw mate s from which Ne 
Ikneland industries could draw at will, and, under the pl 
sions of the bill under discussion (H. R. 3657), such foreig 
imports could be ‘“‘stored, exhibited, broken up, repackes 
assembled, distributed, assorted, refined, eraded, cleaned, mix¢ 
with foreign or domestic merchandise, or otherwise manip 
lated,’’ which, it may reasonably be assumed, would result 


considerable quantiti being so. treated and re-export 


foreign Countries 
It is this hope , 1] at the establishme nt of a tore Ie i-trade zo1 
at the Port 


between fcreign imports and foreign exports, that to a larg 


would contribute te a more balanced situatio 


extent justifies Boston's interest in having the pending enablit 
legislation enacted. 
reason of bei in close p Oximity 


Moreover, Boston, bi 


Canada, 


could be handled through a foreign-trade zone and 


is in a position to bid for Canadian exports whi 


there manip 


ulated otherwise treated, as previded in the pending bil 
and then re-exported to foreign countries 
\ll of this would afford relief to the serious local unemplo 


time Ww ld, ol course, pro\ ice 


ment situation, and at the same 


cargoes for our Merchant Marine and trathe for our railroad 
which they are not now receiving. 

On behalf of the interest | represent, | ery re spectfull urge’ 
the committee to favourably report the bill under discussion, 

I call attention to the tact that the bil, as now drawn, would 
limit the authority to establish and operate ail reign-tracd 
zone to public corporations, specifically described in’ the bil 
as ‘ta State, a legal subdivision thereof, municipality, « 
a lawfully autherised public agenev of a State or municipality 
We should very much like to have the bill amended so as to 
make it possible for such foreign-trade zones to be established 
and operated by private interests, subye - f course to Federal 

lation. To am authorised te state that s 


supervision and regu 
‘ar as B ‘rned » Seterests are pre 
far as Boston is concerned, private interests are prepared to Co 


and when the necessary enabling legislation is enacted 


Federal 


this if 


bv the Government. 








The New Dock Facilities at Southampton. 
The Dock and Harbour Authority, 


| sheds at Impress 


In the January issue of 


an illustration was published showing the new 
Dock, 
We 


completed shed. 


Southampton, then in course of erection. 


are now able to show a further picture of part of the 





It will be remembered that these new erections take the place 
of buildings which were previously destroved by fire and the 
new facilities provide more than 5,500 square feet of covered 
oor space. 

A. and J. Main and Co., Ltd., of Vincent 
Westminster, London, S.W.1, and Glasgow, were responsible 
both for the construction and erection of the new sheds. 


House, 


April, 1937 
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Notes of the Month 
a 
Hydraulic Power Installation at Bombay. meeting of the port authority has been called to prot 

We are informed that the Bombay Port Trust have placed against the sig natn scheme being . satisihind” nd to urgi an 
an order with the Harland Engineering Co., Ltd., of B.E.P. the cs ane Pele should be — ; pri a roe eee 
Works, Alloa, Scotland, for pumping plant at Bombay Har- The plan provides fot an increase in th aes of cranes 
bour, comprising five electrically-driven horizontal high-pres- 1 able large quanties of goods to be handled, the Proview 
sure pumps for an hydraulic power installation, and four elec- idditional railway lines, and the deeper . oF the larbo 
trically-driven low-pressure pumps for the return of the ex- basins 
Daa a ee ee, Phe bulk of the plant it to be Expansion of a a 

; " . \t a meeting of Frederica County Council it s decided 
The St. Lawrence Waterway. carry out the proposed expansion of the harbour as soo 

\ccording to the New York correspondent of the Montreal possible. ‘The total cost of the improvements is estimates 

Gazette,’ Mr, A. O. Stanley, the American Chairman of the 5, L00,0G0 kroner, and will inclue thre ddit ol 
International Joint Commission (on which Canada and_ the netres of quay accommodation and ea of 35,000) sc 
United States are represented each by three members), stated tres t the harbour itself 
recenily that the Commission is considering new plans— to 
shorten the water route from New York to Montreal by 1,000 French Port Hours of Labour. 
mics ‘ P ‘ : 

Phe Commission is now considering the further extension ot Uh atiage- R ace a ‘ 7 are de e , 
the proposed St. Lawrence waterway by the deepening of the do — sie? Februar atti ; ; a esd mers , \ 
Richelieu River, the utilisation of the waters of Lake Champlai ‘te ae by ‘a ae aera arena 3 aaa is % - 
and the deepening of the existing canal connecting the head | ae ee oy On a : 
waters of Lake ¢ hamplain and the Hudson River near Albany : ge - ; a ' i ( tn 
thus shortening the water route from Montreal to New Yo pe = ” se reac aD be subject to tne 
bv a oximately 1,000 miles grcemem Wo by shifts is b in ; oe 

permiss 
Manned nine ' woah. Seaham Harbour Dock Extension. 

Phe Elder | — oO Prin L\ joa the Chamber ot _— \l a Dillon. presiding ws > abel eetine } 
ps oe Renerpee —— — re Raa ety Seaham Dock Company at Seaham H ) ( ty D 
agreed to set up a committee of representatives of those au- Pa aa ile. Paap eatanie ; oe 
entities 3 cited whether. lecsrtone regard ‘ei the devolun. rece thy, said t bat th qirectors had 1 ‘ thre a il ( 
ment of wireless and othe modern 2 ds to navigation, the ™ 7 atc berth at ie inter? Di ; . 7 _ adi 
reasonable requirements of shipping permit of any reduction : reased trade. Ne te sapere . oe oe ; 
in the number of stations in the service of Trinity House which South oe she in June, nd tl a - fees ‘abit ph _— 
are occupied by manned light vessels; and what should be the three weeks to a month while the wo hin done 
tvpes nd standard equipment of the vessels e1 lovec . 4 . . 

“hae Sir Per edtinn has. at ies 4 of oa — 7 Danzig Port Traffic in 1936. 
dent of tl Board of Prac » al reed to act as the chairman of \ccording to statistics of the Da “ , \ut P 
this committee, which is now startiny on its enquiry essels, wit gregate o 3033,033 : ci 

dl lw the ce se of L506, as compare Io essels 
Proposed New Elbe Harbour of Refuge. 2, 842,598 s net the previous ve s Case 

It is reported that a lving-up harbour is to be « structer ‘Ht vessels GU,G62 tons net 
at Krautsand, situated opp site Gliickstadt, on the Lowe lb This increased trathe sale . to ne 7 , 
i) t mid-wav betwe Hamburg nd ¢ have \ sum of . oes, but, o the other hand, a SIGETADIE Ce m 
Rn IS.000) has een placed t the disposal of the local au- : ed in tl ts of the eres valuable sses ol 
thority towards the cost of the work which will, it is stated dities, bring in a good revenue to the port, esp 
be co enced this veai \ccording to a press report, thy | gs and goods in pat = ete pe er ee he num 
| ho S| nari ntended to serve iS : efugee stat { I al { represented in Dandig : n time moveme 
R 2 hicl et to dificulties = ce conditions pre 1G S wo | from the Danz lag, exact the s 
the Elbe BY is t previous veal 
Vew Grain Silo and Quay Extension at Belfast. Canadian Lighthouse Service. 

(he Belfast Harbour Board have agreed to the terms of a With approximately 90,000) miles ol st tine along 
least th Messrs. R. and H. Hall, Ltd., for a site for the \ d Pacific Occ Gre S d othe 
erection of a grain. silo, includ the provision by the Com- the —b daries 0 un Do . 
missioners for a berth, 460-ft. in lenet depth of 30-ft Gove Depart f Marine s ent 5 
t low water, in continuation of the East Quav of Pollo In EXT e lighthouse — si This servi 
Docl Phe wor is 1 en ‘ , vit! ort t ce Cs y 1 CAso ol on ) 2 CN ¢ ts, 1( 

fox s Is, ( cus and s | buovs 2 tships 2 rad 
Proposed Yacht Harbour at Southend-on-Sea. stations, 9,000 ighted buoys, be s day marks 

Follow v th rejection by Southend Couneil recently of 21 tot ol re | wn 15,00) ndividual ipovean ents 
offer, sponsored by the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, to pro One of the best-known lighthouses, to those who go d 
de a harbour at Southend costing €250,000, the Inter-Yaeht [2 "> n sh'ps uch comes under the administration 
Club has no submitted to the Couns proposal for a deep- ; Cana is0 2 ment Depa iment ol Ml ul _ Ss 1 
ate harbour at Southend pierhead. Phe cost is estimated at hthouse at ? K s m the Coast o Ne a dland 
bo. CO.000 Has ¢ light 1 this liehthous is over one million ¢ dk 

Thi proposal s that an area near the pier should be dredged power ane — ber saan as distance of “6 miles. The opt 
nd oa breakwater provided fee teeakkwatet would give ipparatus and lantern weight 42 tons ai ost S40,000. 
shelter to the exposed parts north and east of the pier, and on ’ . : 
ould provide safe anchorave to hundreds of vachts and other Sipping at Montreal during 1936. 
cratt It is reported that the Port of Montreal 1956 experiences 

In addition, the harbour would enable the lifeboat to be — its best season since 1928. Shipments grain and exports o 
launched more easily from the new lifeboat station. general cargo reached their highest point sing that vea 

It is stated that the proposal has been favourably received More vessels entered inwards in 1936 than ever before in the 
by the Pier Committee, and the Inter-Yacht Committee were history of the port and the number of ocean-going ships was 
isked to push the matter forward. the largest in the past eight vears. Inwards from sea, 1,17] 


Proposed Harbour Works at Gdynia. 


The Gdynia Port Authority last vear prepared a four-vear 


plan fer harbour works, involving a total expenditure of about 
67 million zlotv. The scheme was at. first accepted by the 


Polish Central Authorities, but the amount was subsequenth 
half, that still further re- 
be Strong protests are being made by 
concerned, derstood that 


reduced bv one and it was feared 


made. 
and it 


ductions would 


those is ut an extraordinary 





vessels docked at Montreal compared with 1,080 in 1935. 
for he 

outwards coastwise, 

The 


and exports as well as an increase in the number of passengers 


wards sea, 1,080 compared with 958 for t previous vear ; 
1,507 1O56 IP4 in 1M. 


season was marked by a considerable increase in imports 


in as 


against 1, 


and quantity of baggage handled. The total number of pas- 
sengers reached the high figure of 40,155 compared with 


32,261 in the number ot ge totalled 


76,920 compared with 75,748. 


pieces of bagga 


1935, and 





